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Kieckhefer to Build Plant in Wisconsin 


Announcement Made By Kieckhefer Container Co. That Branch Plant 
Will Be Built At Manitowoc, Wiis., For Manufacture of Corrugated 
Containers — Paper Industry Shows Stable Employment — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeToN, Wis., March 27, 1939—Kieckhefer 
Container Company is contemplating construction of 
a branch plant at Manitowoc, Wis. for the manu- 
facture of corrugated containers, according to an- 
nouncement made last week and confirmed by Walter 
Kieckhefer. 

Two lots have been acquired for the site. The 
building is to be one-story, with about 70,000 feet 
of floor space, and will employ 70 persons when 
production is started. This number will be stepped 
up to 100 when the plant is in full swing. Cost of 
the structure has not been determined, as bids have 
not been taken. 

Manitowoc was selected as the site because the 
area provides a large market for corrugated paper 
containers. The company has a number of customers 
in that area, and intends to give quicker service so 
they can carry smaller inventories. 

Further details of this expansion were to be re- 
vealed by John W. Kieckhefer of Lake Forest, IIl., 
president of the company, at a meeting of the Mani- 
towoc Chamber of Commerce March 20. It was re- 


‘ported construction would follow immediately. 


Favors More Mills Near Wooded Areas 


Expansion of the paper industry in northern Wis- 
consin as part of a rehabilitation program is proposed 
by Governor Julius P. Heil, believing that the estab- 
lishment of more pulp and paper mills adjacent to 
the wooded areas will help solve the backward con- 
dition now existing. 

Economists and the state planning board have 

studying the possibilities, and have prepared a 
lengthy report dealing with various phases of re- 
habilitation and provision of employment. It is be- 
lieved the proximity of pulp wood offers a field in- 
dustrially beyond advantages any other could enjoy. 
_ Included in the program also is a huge reforesta- 
tion project which would replace direct relief and 
elp overcome the timber shortage. It is estimated 
$35,000,000 could be spent to advantage on all phases 
of the program. 

Governor Heil conferred recently with county 
board members, business executives and others at 

inelander, Wis., and offered these suggestions. He 
urged a study of the program, and said he would call 


a meeting at Madison, Wis. soon to take further 
action, 


Asks Appropriation To Extend Uses of Wood 


Testimony was given by George W. Trayer, chief 
of the division of forest products investigation of 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., at a recent hearing in Washington 
before the House sub-committee considering the agri- 
culture appropriations bill. The Laboratory is seek- 
ing a larger appropriation for its work, and has the 
support of Congressman Charles Hawks, Jr., of Hor- 
icon, Wis. ; 

The Laboratory is being used to find ways of 
utilizing wood of the timber-strewn areas of the 
New England Hurricane areas, as pointed out by F. 
A. Silcox, chief of the U. S. division of timber 
management. Mr. Trayer said there remains on the 
ground millions of tons of waste, not only in hurri- 
cane areas but also of all timber land. He showed 
the committee a corrugated paper for fiber board 
made at the Laboratory from blackjack oak. “If we 
can make corrugated paper out of wood of that kind, 
no one knows the possibilities that lie ahead. It is 
simply a question of having men and money to con- 
tinue,” Mr. Trayer said. 

Thus far the Laboratory has patented 73 proc- 
esses, and seven more are pending. These patents are 
dedicated to the Secretary of Agriculture, who is- 
sues licenses to individuals to use them. One is- 
sued recently was the first to a company for wood 
plastic, a process the Laboratory has perfected for 
many uses. One of the patents is a process for the 
manufacture of cellulose from sulphite pulp. 


Mills Benefit By Lower Freight Rates 


Paper mills will benefit by further reduction in 
certain freight rates on coal hauled between Wiscon- 
sin points, according to an order issued last week 
by the Wisconsin Public Service Commission. 

It replaces an order of last September, which the 
commission reconsidered, and lowers the rates on 
hauls up to 100 miles about 10 per cent. Total re- 
ductions to shippers under the September order were 
estimated at $250,000 annually. The commission said 
the new order would entail additional reductions but 
it could not estimate the amount. 

For distances over 100 miles the rates will be the 
same as those previously determined. With a few 
exceptions at Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire and the 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Chicago Market Firm and Prices Higher 


Midwest Trade Encouraged At Strength of Market and Moderate Rise 
In Prices On Some Grades of Paper—National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers Holds Session — Dr. Hochstetter Discusses His Process. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., March 27, 1939—Reversing the 
trend of the past ten days, the sulphite paper mar- 
ket showed somewhat unexpected strength this week 
with all No. 4 sulphite grades reporting a 15 cents 
per hundredweight advance in prices. The improve- 
ment extended into the mimeo, ledger, duplicator and 
other lines, according to reports and gave a stronger 
tone to allied lines as well. 

While this was the only change reported in the 
Chicago market during the past week, the “right 
about face” of the sulphite market did impart a 
genuine feeling of optimism to virtually all the in- 
dustry represented here. Chicago executives felt that 
the move, as well as the underlying strength in other 
lines, was indicative of better times to come and, 
further, of a genuine effort to be made to at last 
produce paper and sell it at an actual profit. 

Specifically, the kraft market continued strong and 
with a firm undertone while the groundwood market 
was also good. Consumers were absorbing new pro- 
duction in an effective way in the newsprint market 
as well. Fine papers were firm and specialties bene- 
fiting from Easter trade also reported a most healthy 
condition. Waste papers were likewise firm. 


Waste Institute Optimistic 


While all divisions of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers were hearing optimistic re- 
ports on future business at the three day convention 
which closed here this week, the Waste Paper In- 
stitute was likewise getting its share of glowing ac- 
counts on business prospects and a most interesting 
résumé on new developments expected to materially 
help this division of the industry on the road to 
genuine recovery. 

The Waste Paper Institute sessions were interest- 
ing, well attended, thought provoking and well han- 
died. Particularly was the meeting on the morning 
of March 22 characterized by many in attendance as 
the finest held in the history of this branch of the 
industry. Under the chairmanship of Harry Res- 
nick who was later re-elected vice president for the 
third consecutive term, the more than 200 executives 
in attendance listened to addresses by Walter 
Paepcke, President of the Container Corporation of 
America, and Dr. F. W. Hochstetter who presented 
an interesting description of recent de-inking develop- 
ments. 


Mr. Paepcke developed a heartening note for waste 
paper dealers, pointing out that paper mills generally 
were enjoying a better volume of business than for 
some time past and outlining reasons why he felt 
that this condition could confidently be expected to 
continue. The chief executive of the Container Cor- 
poration also stressed the many new uses of paper 
as a means of developing a much wider demand for 
paper and paid particular attention to new contain- 
ers being used for the merchandising of frozen fruits, 
frozen chickens and other commodities. He also 


pointed out the special packaging of rice with the 
containers utilized to merchandise various kinds and 
types of rice for the benefit of the housewife—and 
the paper industry as well. Mr. Paepcke felt that 
this new business would take up waste stock and 
create a new demand which could not help but open 
new avenues of prosperity for waste material dealers 
as well as for the entire industry. 


Dr. Hochstetter Discusses His Process 


The remarks made by Dr. Hochstetter had been 
advertised in advance as of unusual importance to 
the paper industry in general and a number of rep- 
resentatives of the companies were on hand to hear 
the speaker outline the results of the recent Pitts- 
burgh study when the newspapers of that city were 
printed on waste papers which had been de-inked 
and utilized for actual new printing. Dr. Hochstetter, 
presenting perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
convention, outlined his method more or less in de- 
tail and gave some little time to the economic pos- 
sibilities to the country of removing all the ink from 
waste paper and thereby converting printed matter 
into pulp. The speaker stressed the importance of 
the de-inking procedure to the waste paper industry, 
described it as “a new outlet” for waste paper dealers 
and expressed the opinion that the waste paper in- 
dustry would witness a most phenomenal growth in 
the use of its commodity with the development of 
the process. Dr. Hochstetter pointed out that the de- 
inking process permits the use of any kind of waste 
paper without using the virgin product, thereby 
bringing about large savings to the paper manu- 
facturing and publishing industries and even having 
a most salutory effect on the nationwide conservation 
program in general. 

The waste material dealers in attendance were 
given to understand that it was more or less inci- 
dental that experiments were now being made cover- 
ing only the newsprint field and it was indicated that 
the studies would soon cover other lines and grades 
of paper. The speaker was careful to point out that 
the new process of de-inking would have no bad 
effects on the mills now producing newsprint from 
the pulpwood itself. 

Dr. Hochstetter’s talk on de-inking developments 
was interrupted by James Flett of the James Fiett 
Organization, dealers in waste newsprint, with the 
assertion that he knew of no process for taking the 
ink out of newsprint paper that would at the same 
time “convert it into pulp free of ground wood. 

“The reason I wanted to know what kind of waste 
paper went into this pulp,” Mr. Flett continued, “was 
because if ground wood went in, with all the expet!- 
ence that I have had in the paper industry, ground 
wood must come out.” 

Pointing out that newsprint is about 85 per cent 
ground wood and 15 per cent sulphite stock, Mr. Flett 
said he had subjected a piece of the de-inked paper 
used in the Pittsburgh newspaper experiments to the 
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phloroglucen test. It failed, he charged, to react 
properly. 

Mr. Flett next read reports by several laboratories 
on the content of the pulp used in the Pittsburgh 
newspaper runs. This pulp, he said, consisted chiefly 
of bleached rag, and bleached and unbleached sul- 
phite stock, while the ground wood in the samples 
tested variously from a trace to 3.9 per cent. 

“If you must take high-grade papers to make news 
print, it is not commercially practical,” he insisted. 


Waste Paper Institute Elects Officers 


At the close of the morning session which was 
given over entirely to the program of the Waste 
Paper Institute, the division of the industry elected 
Nathan Kurtz of the M. B. Spear Company, Pitts- 
burgh, as president and Harry C. Resnick, Acme 
Paper Stock Company, Louisville, as vice president. 
Harry Goldstein of L. Goldstein Sons, Philadelphia, 
was elected head of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers to succeed Joseph Shapiro, 
while Louis Lippa of Apex Smelting Company, Chi- 
cago, was appointed vice president by the board of 
directors. 

Clifford Utley, nationally known news commen- 
tator and director of the Foreign Relations Bureau 
of Chicago, was the principal speaker at the annual 
banquet of the association held the evening of March 
22. Mr. Utley stressed the importance of the present 
international situation with reference to the full re- 
covery of business in this country. 

In all of the sessions attended by your corre- 
spondent the keynote was optimism. Virtually all 
discussions reflected an unmistakable upward trend 
in virtually all the markets and a much better feeling 
among all dealers was quite obvious. During the 
convention the waste paper dealers not only found 
some real reasons for optimism from the remarks 
made by Mr. Paepcke and Dr. Hochstetter but were 
also further buoyed up by the current market condi- 
tions of waste paper described as “very firm”. 


A New Material from Cellulose 


Announcement of a so-called “sixth fabric” is 
made by Pervel Corporation, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York, after several years of experimentation 
and six months of quiet introduction to the retail 
market. The material is chemically pure cellulose, 
which comes from the machine as a finished fabric, 
without necessity for processing or weaving. Economy 
of manufacture makes it available at or under the 
cost of laundering other fabrics, either in white or 
in any colors and designs which can be printed. It 
is therefore a “disposable” product, which can be 
discarded when. soiled. 

It is appearing now in department and chain stores 
throughout the country in curtains, draperies, table- 
cloths, pillow cases, aprons, dustcloths, napkins, 
dental bibs, fishing creels, and cosmetic bags, and 
will shortly be used in lamp shades, and in buffing 
Wheels for industrial work. The curtains retail at 
9 cents a pair. Weekly sales of these curtains in 
leading department stores have been running at 4,500 
dozen pairs. 

The Pervel Corporation does not manufacture 
these products itself, but licenses other manufac- 
turers in each line. To date it has issued twelve 
Such licenses in as many different industries. 
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To Be Wrapping Paper Secretary 


It is announced by the office of The National 
Paper Trade Association that Henry W. Stanley will 
be added to the staff taking the place of A. R. 
Jackson who has resigned as secretary of the Wrap- 
ping Paper Division. 

Mr. Stanley has been manager of the Chamber 
Activities Division of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, and director of the Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Bureau of that organization. In these 
capacities, he has been in close contact and active 
cooperation for over a year with Finley T. Jamison 


Henry W. STANLEY 


who was elected president of the association at its 
recent annual convention held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, in February. 

Mr. Stanley went to Pittsburgh on the invitation 
of the Chamber of Commerce under similar post with 
the Dallas, Tex., Chamber with which he was con- 
nected for eight years directing the trade association 
activities of the Dallas market covering several South- 
ern and Southwestern States. L. S. Pollock, Pollock 
Paper and Box Company, Dallas, long a prominent 
member of the association and now representing the 
Southwestern Paper Merchants Association on the 
board of directors, highly recommended Mr. Stanley 
and expressed the belief that the association will be 
fortunate in securing his services. 

Mr. Stanley is thoroughly familiar with business 
and trade problems and merchandising, particularly 
as applying to wholesale distribution. He is well ac- 
quainted in the American Trade Association Execu- 
tives and is a member of the faculty of the Trade 
Secretaries Summer School conducted annually at 
Northwestern University. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are confident that he will approach its work 
with quick understanding and readily grasp the con- 
ditions, problems and relations existing in the paper 
trade. 

Mr. Stanley will assume his new duties as secretary 
of the Wrapping Paper Division as soon as he can 
leave his present position with propriety, probably not 
later than April 15. 
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Premier Would Aid Pulp and Paper Industry 


Members of Quebec Legislature Warned By Premier Duplessis Against 
Imposing Restrictive Conditions Harmful To Forest Industries—Finnish 
Newsprint Shipments of 39,483 Tons Up 5.8 Per Cent In January. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., March 27, 1939—When condi- 
tions in relation to pulp and paper mills came up for 
discussion in the Quebec Legislature a few days ago, 
Premier Duplessis warned the members against im- 
position on the forestry industries of “conditions that 
might ruin them,” and made the further statement 
that outside capital brought into the province for in- 
vestment could always be assured of fair play and 
legitimate protection. He said that the pulp and paper 
industries needed assistance for their re-establishment 
on a progressive course. It was true regulation might 
be necessary to protect the province’s forest re- 
sources, but any regulation that would paralyze for- 
estry operations or hinder industry would have to be 
guarded against. 


Regulatory Measures Suggested 


Before the Premier spoke, Dr. Felix Dube, member 
for Temiscouata, and Dr. Arthur Leclerc, member 
for Charteroix-Saguenay were heard. Dr. Dube sug- 
gested amendments to organization of forestry serv- 
ices, revision of lumber measuring regulations and 
greater control of lumber exports. He also called on 
the Government to prohibit employment of women 
and children in the lumber industry. 

Dr. Leclerc favored regulation to protect com- 
munities established around lumber plants against 
possible suspensions of operations of the mills on 
which their livelihood depended. He favored, too, 
training of game wardens as forestry service officers 
as a measure of economy. 


Premier Duplessis reviewed the steps taken by his 
Government since its election in 1936 to better con- 
ditions of workers in the lumber industry and protect 
the industry itself. 

Minimum wages had been fixed for lumber work- 
ers higher than in Ontario or New Brunswick, prov- 
inces with which the Quebec forestry competed, he 
said. 


The Premier told the Assembly he had turned down 
offers from “foreign interests” for establishment of 
lumber plants worth $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 in 
the province because export which possibly would 
have “destroyed” the industry had been sought. 

With the “co-operation” of Ontario authorities, the 
National Union Government had been able to “sta- 
bilize prices in the newsprint industry,” he added, 
“after overproduction had permitted United States 
publishers to acquire stocks of newsprint and con- 
trol prices.” 

Because of the value of Quebec forests to agri- 
culture, hydro-electric development and other na- 
tural interests, protection of forest lands was neces- 
sary, the Premier concluded. 


Finnish Newsprint Shipments 


In the current market “Survey”, issued by the 
Bank of Finland, just received here, it is stated that 
exports of newsprint from Finland reached in Jan- 


uary their highest level in some years, the total at 
39,483 tons being some 5.8 per cent above Decem- 
ber’s high level and fully 90 per cent above the 
20.690 tons exported in January of last year. (Gain 

shipments by Canadian mills in January was 194 
per cent on comparison with a year ago.) Some im- 
provement was noted in the market for export timber, 
the month’s total at 29.8 thousand standards of sawn 
timber, all kinds, being approximately 37 per cent 


‘ahead of a year ago. Much less satisfactory are the 


export figures for exports of mechanical pulp, sul- 
phite cellulose and sulphate cellulose, these three 
commodities showing, respectively, declines of 26 per 
cent, 24 per cent and 40 per cent from a year ago. 
In reference to the general situation in the pulp and 
paper industry in Finland, including price trends, it 
is remarked: “The market for products of the paper 
and pulp industries has not experienced any great 
change. The demand for chemical pulp is still small 
and there are considerable stocks in the importing 
countries. The market has been disturbed by the 
decision of Scansulphite to abandon the policy pur- 
sued hitherto, as outside competition has made it im- 
possible, to give full liberty as regards prices and 
output. This decision has resulted, of course, in a fall 
in the price for sulphite paper...” 


Form Packaging Institute 


The closing of the ninth annual packaging exposi- 
tion in New York City brings official announcement 
of the formation of the “Packaging Institute”, com- 
prising an amalgamation of two important associa- 
tions in the packaging industry—the Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute and the Production 
Manager’s Association. ; 

While each association will continue to function 
individually, as in the past, meeting to discuss prob- 
lems pertinent to their own interests, joint meetings 
will also be scheduled to foster, improve and abet 
the status of the packaging industry as a whole. One 
of the objectives of the “Packaging Institute” will be 
to formulate constructive publicity designed to edu- 
cate the general consumer on the benefits to be de- 
rived from good and effective packaging. 

The president of the Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, H. H. Leonard, who is also prest- 
dent of the Consolidated Packaging Machinery Cor- 
poration of Buffalo, and the president of the Produc- 
tion Managers Association, Wm. Bristol, Jr., who 1s 
vice-president in charge of production at Bristol- 
Myers Company, Hillside, N. J., state that a new 
directorate and new officials for the “Packaging In- 
stitute” will shortly be announced, as well as a general 
outline of the aims and objectives of the new organl- 
zation. : j 

The packaging industry which this new organiza- 
tion will serve, is regarded as one of America’s fore- 
most businesses—now approaching a total of approxt- 
mately four billion dollars sales volume annually. 
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Results: Equivalent to suction drum An absolute necessity 
and suction primary press combined on every board machine 


Superior to all other methods of water 
removal on wet felts. e There must be 
a reason for over thirty of these rolls. 


Ask the mills who installed them. 


THE BELOIT WAY ; mi IS THE MODERN WAY 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, Beloit, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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Financial News of Pulp and Paper Industry 


Financial Presentation Indicates Improved Conditions For St. Regis In 
1939—Increased Net Sales For Union Bag and Paper Corp. — Abitibi 
Earnings Mount — Equity Receivers Appointed For Dexter Company. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending March 29, 1939 


Armstrong Cork Co 

Celotex Corp. 

Celotex Corp., pf 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Congoleum-Nairn C 

Container Corp. of America 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 

Crown-Zellerbach Co. 

Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. 

Dit Resscskhahissebaevhsssenbonaese 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf 

International | td & Power 

International _— & Power, pf 
ohns-Manville Corp 
ohns-Manville Corp., pf 
imberly-Clark Corp. 


Scott Paper Co 
Scott Paper Co., pf 
Sutherland Paper C 
Union Bag & ae 
United Paperboard C 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., 


0. 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending March 29, 1939 


American Box Board Co. 

Brown Co., p 

Great Northern Paper 

St. Regis Paper 

St. Regis Paper Co., pf 

DR Scdcbpasdéhacscenvsnseekd eons 


St. Regis Makes Good Report 


R. K. Ferguson, president, in submitting the annual 
report of the St. Regis Paper Company says: “Net 
sales, royalties and rentals amounted to $12,722,896.- 
59 in 1938 against $14,868,863.60 in 1937, a reduc- 
tion of $2,145,967.01 or 14.4 per cent. The reduced 
volume of sales resulted principally from lower selling 
prices which prevailed throughout the paper industry 
during the past year, and from curtailed production 
in most divisions of the company below the produc- 
tion of the previous year. Operating income of the 
company in 1938 fell to $358,327.05 against $1,618,- 
535.77 in the prior year. In an effort to adjust costs 
to the lower selling prices the management in June 
reduced all salaries on a graduated scale from 5 per 
cent to 15 per cent and in December negotiated a 
4 per cent wage reduction with the officials of the 
various union labor groups which was accepted by 
the mill employees. Furthermore, downward adjust- 
ments of commitments for certain raw materials were 
obtained from suppliers in some instances. During 
1938 the other income of the company dropped sharp- 
ly as against 1937, due chiefly to the omission of 
common stock dividends by United Corporation which 
in the prior year produced $268,333.20 of dividend 
income to the Company from its holdings of 1,341,- 
666 shares of United Corporation Common Stock. 
Net income of the Company for 1938 after all charges 


including $800,384.65 for depreciation and $151,888.- 
80 provision for income taxes, resulted in a loss of 
$196,018.14 against a profit of $1,228,155.93 in the 
previous year. The net income figures do not reflect 
ny benefit from the company’s equity in the undis- 
ributed earnings of Taggart Corporation which earn- 
ings amounted to $116,849.41 and in which corpora- 
tion St. Regis Paper Company holds 230,000 shares 
of common stock out of a total of 816,633 shares of 
common stock outstanding. 

“In connection with the summaries of consolidated 
earned surplus and consolidated capital surplus there 
appears a charge to earned surplus of $741,636.42 and 
a credit to capital surplus of a similar amount. This 
item represents transfer of earned surplus of certain 
subsidiaries of the company at December 31, 1935, in 
accordance with the practice previously adopted with 
respect to all other subsidiaries of the Company and 
also with respect to the earned surplus of the parent 
company pursuant to the plan providing for reduction 
of capital of the company and transfer of the amount 
of the reduction to capital surplus approved by the 
stockholders at the annual meeting held January 8, 
1936. 

“During the year the company paid off $250,000 on 
its demand bank loan besides retiring subsidiary 
funded debt as follows: $39,500 Bates Valve Bag 
Corporation 6s due August 1, 1942 and $4,000 Diana 
Paper Company 6s due serially to 1946. 

“The management of the company has continued 
to push the development of new processes, to estab- 
lish better technical control of production and to aim 
toward improvements in equipment at the various 
plants in order to improve the quality of its products. 
In the pursuit of this program, there was expended 
during the year for improvements and additions to 
property, plant and equipment a total of $566,535.81 
besides the usual expenditures for maintenance of 
plant property. 

“The present indications point to a more favorable 
year for the Company in 1939, for, starting out with 


-an improved position with respect to inventories, 


steadier price structure and anticipated expansion of 
sales; the Company is in a better position to show 
enlarged earnings than at the beginning of last year. 
There is especial encouragement to be derived from 
the expansion of building construction which is pro- 
ducing an increased demand for heavy duty multi- 
wall bags and filling machines for the packaging of 
various rock products. Furthermore, the use of multi- 
wall bags for the packaging of food stuffs and chemt- 
cals continues to grow steadily.” 


Union Bag Earns $903,892 


The Union Bag and Paper Corporation for the year 
ended December 31, 1938, earned net profit of $903,- 
892 after all charges, including depreciation, interest 
and Federal taxes, equal to 86 cents a share on 
1,052,274 common shares, according to the final 
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audited figures in the company’s pamphlet report 
being sent to stockholders by Alexander Calder; 
president. 

This compared with net profit of $1,384,595, or 
$1.32 a common share in 1937, when higher prices 
for paper products contributed materially to the 
company’s earnings. 

Tax payments, including unemployment and 61d 
age benefit taxes, continued at a high level during 
1938, according to the report, totaling $511,921, or 
approximately 49 cents per share, as compared with 
$144,982 in 1935, $165,707 in 1936 and $553,537 in 
1937. 

Net sales for 1938 amounted to $16,517,875, an 
increase of $826,915 or 5.3 per cent over 1937. This 
reflected a 40.8 per cent increase in tonnage sales 
which more than offset the lower market price levels 
of 1938, according to the report. 

The additional 40.8 per cent, or 53,860 tons, volume 
of sales was accomplished at an increase of only 
23 per cent in the cost of delivery, selling, adminis- 
trative and general expenses. Of this increase 22% 
per cent represented actual freight and delivery ex- 
penses, the remaining one-half per cent representing 
selling, administration and general expenses. 

The report further states that current prices of 
standard kraft paper, board and standard paper 
bags are approximately 10 per cent higher than the 
average level of the last seven months. 


Abitibi Earnings Higher 


Toronto, Ont., March 27, 1939—The earnings of 
the Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Limited, 
Toronto, for the month of February show a decided 
increase over the corresponding month of last year. 
Prior to charges for depreciation of $148,750 and 
bond interest of $271,502, the earnings amounted to 
$125,556 as compared on a similar basis with $162,- 
297 in January and with $77,469 in February, 1938. 
Shipments of newsprint in February amounted to 
20, 542 tons as compared with 18,058 in February, 
1938. Shipments of sulphite pulp reached 2,846 tons 
as compared with 1,937 in February, 1938. Indica- 


tions are that the shipments of newsprint in March ~ 


will be approximately 21,000 tons and of sulphite 
pulp about 3,000 tons. 


Hinde & Dauch Shows Profit of $645,778 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company reports for 
the quarter ended December 31, profit of $165,381 
after taxes and charges, or 33 cents a share on 360,- 
250 shares of common stock ; $205,790, or 45 cents a 
share in the same period of the previous year and 
$159,458 or 32 cents a share in the third quarter of 
last year. Year 1938, profit $645,778, or $1.29 a 
share; $1,451,636, or $3.53 a share in 1937. 


Chillicothe Paper Co. Earns $19,612 


The Chillicothe Paper Company reports for 1938 
net income of $19,612, compared with net income 
in 1937 of $86,638. 


Robertson Paper Box Co. Nets $74,078 


The Robertson-Paper Box company reports for 
1938 net income of $74,078, against $91,810 earned 
in -preceding year. 
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Receivers for Dexter Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dexter, N. Y., March 25, 1939—Federal Court 
Judge Frank Cooper announced this week the ap- 
pointment of Brayton T. Foster and Winfield E. 
McIntyre as equity receivers for the Dexter Sulphite 
Pulp and Paper Company. Mr. Foster is president 
of the First National Bank, of Dexter, while Mr. 
McIntyre is head of the McIntyre Paper Company, 
at Fayetteville. Attorney Raymond Cornwall, coun- 
sel for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation on 
whose application the equity receivership was de- 
clared, said that Mr. McIntyre comes highly recom- 
mended as a paper mill executive and technical man. 
Under the order signed by Judge Cooper the two 
equity receivers take over control immediately under 
a joint bond of $150,000 while it also directs the 
officers and voting trustees to turn over everything 
to the receivers. This means the mills, equipment, 
land, water power, raw materials, manufactured 
products, records, papers, documents, cash on hand 
and in the banks, bills receivable and other property. 
The delivery to the receivers will include $435,937.73 
of quick assets consisting of $160,907.88 cash, $173,- 
240.94 receivables and $87,522.83 of inventories. 
While the order by the court specifies no amount of 
salary or compensation to the receivers it was said 
that there will be no big salaries paid as the purpose 
of the receivership is to get the mill going, keep it 
going and make it a profitable venture for all con- 
cerned. All creditors, income debenture holders or 
stockholders are restrained by the order from bring- 
ing any suit or legal proceeding of any kind in equity 
court or otherwise against the receivership or during 
its force. It authorizes the receivers to manage and 
operate the business with full power to carry on the 
manufacturing and marketing of product. The re- 
ceivers are given thirty days in which to affirm or 
disaffirm any existing contracts for paper. The com- 
pany, officers and all defendants are also restrained 
from liquidating or dissolving the corporation. 


Dominion Envelope Income Up 


Dominion Envelope & Cartons (Western) Limited 
reports a net income of $46,678 equal to $11.03 per 
share of $7 first preferred stock in 1938 as compared 
with $44,898 or $10.61 a share in 1937. Tetal of 
$9 a share in dividends on the first preferred prefer- 
ence stock was paid in 1938. This reduced arrears 
to $14 a share at the end of 1938. Arrears on the 
second preferred are $59.50 a share. At the close 
of 1938 working capital was $236,743 which is the 
highest in the history of the company and $31,232 in 
excess of the previous year. J. R. Hutchings, presi- 
dent of the company, says it is reasonable to expect 
that a continuance of the present reduced rate of in- 
dustrial activity should eventually affect profits. 


Dennison Shows Profit of $58,550 


Dennison Manufacturing Company in its annual 
report for 1938 shows net profit of $58,550, equal 
to $1.49 a share of 8 per cent cumulative debenture 
stock. This compares with net profit in 1937, of 
$455,674, equal after dividends on 8 per cent deben- 
ture stock, to $5.50 a share of 7 per cent preferred 
stock. 
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Program for Southern Paper Festival 


The complete program for the First Annual South- 
ern Paper Festival to be held at Savannah, Ga., April 
16-19, follows: 


8 :30 P.M. 


10:00 a.m. 


Sunday, April 16 


Morning church services with special 
music; all denominations. 

Golf tournaments start at Savannah Golf 
Club and Municipal Golf Club for men. 


Fort Pulaski National Monument at 
Cockspur Island open for visitors. 
Ladies’ Golf Tournament starts at Sa- 
vannah Golf Club. 

Baseball at Mary Calder Park—Fernan- 
dina Pulp and Paper Co. vs. Union Bag- 
gers. (Courtesy of Union Bag Athletic 
Association. ) 


Visiting Naval and Coast Guard vessels 
open to inspection by public. 


Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences 
open. 

Band concert Forsyth Park by Savannah 
High School R.O.T.C. Band. 

Negro spirituals St. John Baptist Church 
choir. 526 Hartridge St. Rev. E. O. S. 
Cleveland, pastor and pianist ; E. J. Sim- 
mons, conductor. 

Concert by Savannah Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at De Soto Hotel, William Ver- 
hay, conducting. 


Monday, April 17 


. to 


Golf tournaments at Savannah Golf Club 
and Municipal Golf Club. 

Formal opening of exhibition at City 
Auditorium, moving pictures, lectures, 
paper products, forestry, printing, phil- 
ately and photographic. 

Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences 
open. 


10:00 a.m. to 


5:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. 


Pistol shoot at police range, Burkhalter 
Road, between local and visiting teams. 
Opening and inspection of merchants’ 
window display contest. 

Annual meeting Southern Paper Trade 
Association. Luncheon and_ business 
meeting of members, Gold Room, De 
Soto Hotel. 

Luncheon for visitors and guests, De 
Soto Hotel. Address of welcome by Hon- 
orable Thomas Gamble, Mayor, City of 
Savannah. 


Visiting Naval and Coast Guard vessels 
open to inspection by public. 
Sight-seeing trips from all hotels. 

Visits to industrial plants. Open to gen- 
eral public, including: Savannah Sugar 
Refining Corporation, Southern Cotton 
Oil Company, Union Bag & Paper Cor- 
poration, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


4 :00 to 


6:00 p.m. 


9:30 a.m. 
5:00 p.m. 


9:30 A.M. 
9:00 a.m. 


5:00 p.m. 
9:30 A.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


1:00 p.m: 


Corporation. Information on bus service, 
De Soto and Savannah hotels. 


Tea dance and fashion show at De Soto 
Hotel Tavern. Admission 50c, Costumes 
cou: iesy of Marjen Shop, shoes by Ras- 
skins Shoe Store, hats by Marnez Shop. 
Grand Theatrical Spectacle and Dra- 
matic Fantasy at City Auditorium. “The 
Story of the Pines.” Curtain 8:00 p.m. 
sharp. Those coming in late will be 
seated at intermission only. Reserved 
seat tickets available at Auditorium box 
office and hotels. 

Community Coronation Ball at City 
Market with Isham Jones and his or- 
chestra. 

Coronation ceremony of the King and 
Queen of Papyrus attended by their 
Royal Court and the presentation to 
their Majesties of the visiting Royal 
Princesses from the twelve Southern 
States. 


Tuesday, April 18 


to 


Golf tournaments at Savannah Golf Club 
and Municipal Golf Club. 
Exhibition at City Auditorium opens. 


to 


Skeet tournament Forest City Gun Club. 
Visits to industrial plants for members 
of Trade and Forestry Associations. In- 
formation and busses at De Soto and 
Savannah hotels. 

Meeting Southern Paper Trade Associa- 
tion for members and Guests. Gold 
Room, De Soto Hotel. 

Meeting Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association, Savannah Hotel. 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences 
open. 

Coronation Parade of gorgeous decor- 
ated floats, presenting the Kingdom of 
Papyrus and the Age of Cellulose. 
Annual luncheon Southern States Pulp 
and Paper Club, De Soto Hotel, for visit- 
ing members and guests, Trade and For- 
estry associations and business men in- 
terested in the industry. (Tableware by 
courtesy of Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany.) Toastmaster—Major D. G. Moon, 
chairman. Address by Mr. Fred C. Clark, 
president of TAPPI. Guest speaker— 
Mr. D. Clark Everest, president of 
American Pulp and Paper Association. 
Ladies’ luncheon and fashion show, 
bridge, etc., Savannah Hotel. Costumes 
courtesy of Leopold Adler. 

Technical meeting Southern States Pulp 
and Paper Club, Gold Room, De Soto 
Hotel. Open to visiting members of 
Trade and Forestry associations and 
their guests. 1. Forest in the Economy of 
the South—I. F. Eldredge, regional di- 
rector of the U. S. Forest Survey of the 
South. 2. A Paper Dealing with Some 





March 30, 


9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
10:00 p.m. 


10:30 a.m. 


1939 


Phases of the Forestry Situation—Frank 
Heyward, general manager of the South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Association. 
3. Conditioning Water for the Paper 
Mill—Eskel Nordell, technical depart- 
ment of The Permutit Company. Title of 
other papers to be announced at meeting. 


Visiting Naval and Coast Guard vessels 
open to inspection by public. 

Air show at Savannah Municipal Air- 
port (Hunter Field). Nationally knowu 
acrobatic champions and_ parachute 
jumpers, formation stunt flying’ with 
smoke effects, solo acrobatics and many 
other interesting and startling events. 
Governors Banquet and Formal Ball, 
De Soto Hotel. Music by University of 
Georgia college orchestra. Toastmaster, 
Honorable R. M. Hitch. Guest speaker, 
Mr. L. A. Hawkins, executive research 
engineer, General Electric Co., whose 
address will be on “Building For The 
Future.” 

Second presentation. Grand Theatrical 
Spectacle and Dramatic Fantasy at City 
Auditorium. “The Story of the Pines.” 
Curtain 8:00 sharp. Those coming in 
late will be seated at intermission only. 
Reserved seat tickets available at Audi- 
torium box office and hotels. 

Popular Community Dance at City Mar- 
ket. Music by Isham Jones and his or- 
chestra. 


Wednesday, April 19 


Exhibition at City Auditorium opens. 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences 
open. 


Fifth Annual American Kennel Club Li- 
cense All Breed Dog Show. Savannah 
Kennel Club, Fair Grounds. 

Special tour of homes and gardens old 
and new, sponsored by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of Christ Church. Guides and 
cars furnished. Meet on Southern Ver- 
anda De Soto Hotel, 10:30 a.m. Tickets 
$1.00. Register in advance at informa- 
tion desk in hotel. 

Casting tournament, Daffin Park. 
Waterfront activities, City Pier, north 
of city. Exhibit of rescue work by crews 
of U. S. Coast Guard vessels, small 
boat races between crews of U.S.S. Sa- 
vannah, Bibb and Tallapoosa; motor- 
boat races; exhibitions drills, etc. 

Grand Parade—Military, Naval units 
and decorated floats. Participated in b 
local and visiting U. S. Military, Naval, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard Units, 
civic and industrial organizations and 
the Kingdom of Papyrus. 

Grand Military and Naval review in 
Park Extension. All local and visiting 
U. S. Military, Naval, Marine Corps, 
National Guard and R.O.T.C. units will 
parade and pass a reviewing stand lo- 
cated on the east side of the park. 


to 


Official reception given by Command- 
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ing Officer and Officers of U.S.S. Sa- 
vannah for local citizens and distin- 
guished guests. 

‘Third presentation. Grand Theatrical 
Spectacle and Dramatic Fantasy at City 
Auditorium. “The Story of the Pines.” 
Curtain 8:00 p.m. sharp. Those coming 
in late will be seated at intermission 
only. Reserved seat tickets available at 
Auditorium box office and hotels. (Spe- 
cial arrangements for schools and col- 
leges.) 

Papyrus Masque Costume Ball and 
sreakfast, Hotel De Soto. (By invita- 
tion.) Professional Bal Masque cos- 
tumes will be available at reasonable 
rentals at De Soto Hotel. 

Grand Popular Community Masque Cos- 
tume Ball and Carnival, City Market. 
Prizes for best costumes will be se- 
lected during grand march at 11:00 p.m. 
Drawing for automobile and other fes- 
tival prizes conducted by their Majesties 
the King and Queen of Papyrus accom- 
panied by the Royal Court. Continuous 
dancing with Battle of Music between 
two leading bands. Grand finale. 


New Duty on German Paper 


The Import Committee of the American Paper 
Industry has won its four year battle for the im- 
position of countervailing duties on German merchan- 
dise sold to this country at low prices through barter 
transactions. While Germany’s seizure of Czecho- 
Slovakia undoubtedly expedited a decision by the 
Attorney General on this issue, the fact remains 
that the action taken was exactly that for which the 
Import Committee has been persistently contending. 

A Treasury Department order, issued March 18, 
instructs Collectors of Customs to collect, as a coun- 
tervailing duty, the equivalent of any amount by 
which any importer profits through exchanges of 
American merchandise for German merchandise. To 
insure payment of such countervailing duties, a de- 
posit of 25 per cent of the invoice value of imported 
merchandise must be deposited at the time of im- 
portation of the merchandise, in addition to the nor- 
mal duties. The importers must also give bond to 
pay any additional duties which may be levied, if 
the 25 per cent deposit is not sufficient to meet the 
amount which later investigation may show to be 
due. 

Paper now being imported from Germany, Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia subject to countervailing duties 
includes the following grades: Book and printing, 
fiber boards for shoes and trunks, etc., beer-mat 
board, processed boards, wet lithographic transfer 
paper, cellulose wadding, dry mounting tissue, grease- 
proof, tracing, drawing, vegetable parchment, basic 
photographic, baryta coated, basic blue and brown 
print, metal coated, fancy decorated, filter masse, 
filtering, writing, papeteries, manifold, carbon and 
other tissues, manufactures of paper. 

Duty free merchandise is not subject to these Coun- 
tervailing Duties. 

The Import Committee is now exploring the possi- 
bilities of meeting the controlled market situation in 
other countries by measures similar to those applied 
to check the barter procedure. 
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Hugh Monaghan Back from Cuba 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PuHiLapeLtpuia, Pa., March 27, 1939—Hugh I. 
Monaghan of Wilcox-Walter Furlong, 30 South 6th 
street, accompanied by Mrs. Monaghan, who has 
just recently returned from an extended trip to Cuba, 
says that one of the many interesting sights to a 
paper man on vacation is a tour through the largest 
paper mill in Cuba. This mill, the Primera Papelera 
Cubana, is located just outside the city of Havana but 
in the province of Havana in the town of Puentes 
Grandes. Another but smaller paper mill, known as 
Papelera Moderna, is located about three miles 
distant. 

The Primera Papelera Cubana is equipped with 
three Fourdrinier and one cylinder machines. This 
mill produces kraft and machine glazed one side 


Hucu I. MonAGHAN 


white tissue, used in wrapping. At least, one-half 
of the mill is equipped with machines for making 
kraft paper bags of the smaller sizes (under 10 Ibs.). 
They produce enough wrapping and bags to supply 
the island of Cuba. Order and cleanliness are very 
evident. During the week the mill works twenty- 
four hours a day for 6 days; on Sunday the machines 
are not run, however, repairs and preparations for 
changing over to other grades are made on this day. 
“The general manager of this mill informed us” 
said Mr. Monaghan, “‘that—‘neither mill has made 
any money for over two years, in fact they are losing 
money.’ Two reasons were given to this: first, the 
government is not cooperating with the banks or any- 
one classed as a capitalist. A law recently past 
legalizes strikes—something which has not been tol- 
erated since 1934. Secondly, they are apparently 
troubled with a communistic element. Among other 
things, they are endeavoring to pass a Mortgage Re- 
valuation law (lowering value of outstanding mort- 
gages), which is regarded as imposing an onerous 
and inequitable burden on real estate investors. If 
the opportunity for discharging an employee for 
any cause arises, the employer is not permitted to do 
this without consulting the Labor Department. Out 
of sixty cases, only two have been decided in favor 


of the employer (capitalist). We were informed that 
before the revolution, one paper mill that refused 
to accede to the employees was set on fire and burned 
to the ground, as a result of which six hundred men 
were out of employment, and as the mill was never 
rebuilt, most of the six hundred men are still out of 
work. 

” “The paper mills are operated entirely by Cubans, 
and the capital invested is practically all Cuban. 
The pulp used in Primera Papelera Cubana mill is 
all imported from Sweden, and a very heavy supply 
is carried at all times. 

“We brought back some samples of the mill’s 
output, and our observations were that the pulp they 
fuse and the manner of manufacture produces a kraft 
which is at least 25 per cent weaker than that pro- 
duced in the United States. Their kraft does not 
carry the smooth surface of our krafts, having some- 
what of a rough waterfinish. 

“The business outlook is anything but bright; even 
the merchants complain of the light spending on the 
part of the general tourist trade. We also visited two 


other mills, one the Havana Hosiery Company and 


the Continental Can Company. Both these mills held 
a lot of interest for us, and the executives of each 
informed us that business was better than fair, but 
complained of labor problems.” 


Paper Safety Association Meets 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., March 27, 1939—Encouraging re- 
ports were presented at the twenty-fourth annual 
general meeting of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Mak- 
ers’ Safety Association, held at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, on March 23. Among those who de- 
livered addresses, after the annual dinner which was 
attended by about 150 representatives of mills from 
all parts of the province, were George Barber, presi- 
dent of the Association, John Harold, Chairman of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, and F. A. Rob- 
inson, superintendent of the Department of Industrial 
Relations, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wis., and general chairman of the Pulp and Paper 
Section, National Safety Council. Mr. Robinson 
spoke on “Accident Control in the Paper Industry”. 

The 1938 directorate was unanimously re-elected 
and at a meeting later in the day George Barber and 
A. T. Whealy, Toronto, were chosen president and 
vice-president, respectively, for a second term. 

The 1939 directorate is as follows: George Barber, 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, Limited; 
A. T. Whealy, Corrugated Paper Box Company, 
Limited; J. H. Albert, J. R. Booth, Limited; L. C. 
Anderson, Ontario Paper Company, Limited; B. F. 
Avery, Great Lakes Paper Company; John Ball, 
Beaver Wood Fibre Company, Limited; W. S. Bar- 
ber, Provincial Paper, Limited; Geo. W. Brown, 
Gair Company Canada, Limited; Geo. Carruthers, 
Sr., Interlake Tissue Mills Company, Limited; W. 
N. Corbett, Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
Limited; D. McLeod, Kenora Paper Mills, Limited; 
Geo. W. Pauline, Alliance Paper Mills, Limited; T. 
E. Silver, Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Lim- 
ited; C. B. Thorne, Canadian International Paper 
Company; N. E. Wainwright, Don Valley Paper 
Company, Limited; J. S. Wilson, Dryden Paper 
Company, Limited and L. F. Winchell, Hinde and 
Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Limited. 





March 30, 1939 


Empire State Discussed Stuff Preparation 


About 150 members of the Empire State Section 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry and the Watertown District of the Super- 
intendents Association met at Marshall Hall, New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., 
on Saturday, March 25. R. F. Huntley, of the Seal- 
right Company, presided as chairman of the tech- 
nical session. 

Mr. Huntley read a brief description of the Mc- 
Nutt Classifier, prepared by A. S. Cosler, technical 
director of Bauer Brothers Company, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

A. W. Nickerson, Consulting Engineer, New York, 
N. Y., presented an interesting talk on “Stock Prep- 
aration and Evaluation”. In this talk, Mr. Nickerson 
pointed out the value of the use of screen classifica- 
tion and freeness test to measure the degree of hy- 
dration and the extent of cutting action by stock 
preparation equipment. He further described the 
hand sheet shrinkage test which gives a good indica- 
tion of the extent of hydration. Illustrations were 
shown of typical commercial screen fractionation re- 
sults, 

E. M. Roat of the Dilts Machine Company, Ful- 
ton, N. Y., read a paper on high speed refining. In 
this paper he described the Dilts Hydrafiner and 
showed a number of commercial mill test results. 

A dinner-dance was held in the evening at the 
Onondaga Hotel, which was jointly presided over by 
John H. Rich for TAPPI and Bob Engelhard for 
the Superintendents. This affair was featured by 
the showing of the Johns-Manville film “Heat and 
Its Control” by G. H. Miner. 

Those present included: H. Harvey, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Libby, A. W. Nickerson, R. F. Huntley, H. S. 
Cutler, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Dickson, Harold Knight, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Lindsly, Jo Ann Lindsly, F. E. 
Cuddebach, R. C. Shearer, F. J. Rooney, F. E. Caton, 
H. Trimble, Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Wheeler, H. H. 
Meadowcroft, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Hynes, H. L. 
Vanderberg, C. H. Plantz, H. A. Horstmann, E. J. 
Thom, R. G. Macdonald, F. W. O’Neil, P. E. Daley, 
O. F, Lane, J. H. Brougham, C. D. De Mers, W. 
Lockwood, C. W. Stevens, J. H. Rich, C. E. Foster, 
Miss Evelyn Hathaway, W. Weston, W. F. Connolly, 
L. Gerace, J. D. Haskell, E. F. Boyle, John D. Moore, 
F. G. Calkin, Douglass L. Bartow, A. P. Tracy, W. 
J. O’Brien, R. V. Green, L. E. Russell, D. C. Mather, 
E. C. Keyser, F. C. Goodwill, K. L. Pingrey, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. H. Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Bailey, 
Vernon Woodside, Allen A. Lowe, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Kelly, D. B. Williams, C. F. Haskins, D. M. 
Shapleigh, Wm. Dohne, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Willets, 
E. C. Jahn, W. K. Metcalfe, H. E. Smith, Carl Apel- 
gren, Erling Fladmark, Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Corn- 
ing, G. M. Pennock, J. R. Wisner, Howard Burke, 
K. E. Youngchild, S. E. Mower, Jos. Brown, E. O. 
Knapp, P. D. Switzer, Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Cannon, 
H. D. Cook, D. R. Dick, N. J. Macdonald, B. D. 
Millidge, R. E. Burkhardt, R. F. Vopes, G. E. Oster- 
heldt, W. H. Roberts, Jr. 


Groveton Paper Co. Issues Price List 


_ The Groveton Paper Company, Inc., with plant 
i Groveton, N. H., has issued a comprehensive 
loose-leaf and card book of samples and price-lists. 
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Government Paper Bids and Awards 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1939—The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has announced the following 
paper awards. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 5,000 
pounds (25,000 sheets) of 36x52 75 per cent rag, 
lithograph finish map paper at 12.03 cents. The same 
firm will also furnish 5,563 pounds (25,000 sheets) 
same 40 x 52 at the same price. Bids for these items 
were received on March 13. 

National Pulp and Paper Company will furnish 
400,000 pounds of newsprint paper in 48 inch rolls 
at 2.425 cents, bids for which were received on 
March 10. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 
6,240 pounds (40,000 sheets) of 75 per cent rag, 
lithograph finish map paper, 38x 48 at 11.98 cents 
and the same firm will also furnish at the same price 
9,396 pounds, 34 x 34, bids for which were received 
on March 6. 

Standard Paper Manufacturing Company will fur- 
nish 1,000 pounds of white stereotype molding paper 
in 24 inch rolls at 9.95 cents, bids for which were 
received on February 27. 

Mudge Paper Company will furnish 5,000 sheets 
brown cloth lined cover paper, 24x 36 at $113.83 
per M sheets and the same company will furnish 
25,000 sheets, white same at $85.77 per M sheets, 
bids for which were received on February 20. 

The Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 160,000 pounds of newsprint paper in 32 inch 
rolls; National Pulp and Paper Company, Inc., 2.425 
cents; Paper Corporation of U. S. 2.96 cents; Old 
Dominion Paper Company, 2.9917 cents; and Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, 2.97 cents. 


Pacific TAPPI and Superintendents to 
Meet 


The joint annual meetings of the Pacific Section 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry and the Pacific Division of the Superin- 
tendents Association will be held at the Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Wash., June 2-3, 1939. Niles Ander- 
son, assistant superintendent of the St. Regis Kraft 
Company, has been appointed general chairman of 
the meeting. 

The date of this meeting has been set to meet 
the needs of any who may be present from the East 
and may wish to attend the national meeting of the 
Superintendents in Washington, D. C. 


1.C.I. Color-Stimulus Mixture Diagrams 
Available to TAPPI Members 


Through the Inter-Society Color Council, of which 


-TAPPI is a member, large I. C. I. color-stimulus 


mixture diagrams are available at low cost. The dia- 
gram measures about 18 x 20 inches in size and is 
a reproduction of Figure 2 in D. B. Judd’s paper, 
“The 1931 I. C. I. Standard Observer and Coordinate 
System for Colorimetry,” published in the October 
1933 issue of the Journal of the Optical Society of 
America. Orders should be sent at $3.50 per hun- 
dred copies to Miss Dorothy Nickerson, Secretary 
of the Inter-Society Color Council, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
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~ CONSTRUCTION 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Financing 
and Operation of Pulp and Paper Mills 


General Construction News 


Knox, Pa—The United States Corrugated 
Fibre Box Company, Knox, manufacturer of corru- 
gated boxes and containers, has plans under way for 
new one-story addition to local plant, reported to 
cost close to $50,000, with equipment. It is proposed 
to carry out work in the spring. Main offices of com- 
pany are at 1409 Roosevelt avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Wax Paper Com- 
pany, 780 Frebis avenue, manufacturer of waxed 
and other processed papers, has preliminary plans 
in progress for new addition to plant, to be one- 
story, about 70 x 240 feet, estimated to cost in excess 
of $150,000, including equipment. Large increase in 
present capacity will be carried out. Company is 
negotiating with city officials for use of municipal 
storm sewers for waste from plant and work on 
new unit is scheduled to be placed under way as 
soon as such permission has been secured. Edward 
Palmer is president. 

New York, N. Y.—The Alben Paper and Box 
Corporation, recently organized, plans operation of 
a local plant for the manufacture of folding paper 
boxes and containers. New company is represented 
by Samuel Yudell, 8 West Fortieth street, New 
York. 

Chicago, Ill—The Arvey Corporation, 3462 
North Kimball avenue, manufacturer of paper prod- 
ucts for advertising service, card stocks, cut-outs, 
etc., has arranged for lease of space in building of 
the American Envelope Company at 3100 West Grand 
avenue, totaling about 15,000 square feet of floor 
area, and will occupy for expansion in production. 
Company will continue main plant at first noted 
location, as heretofore, where approximately 100,000 
square feet of floor space is in use. 

Martinsville, Va—The Fibre Board Container 
Company, manufacturer of corrugated fiber boxes 
and containers, has approved plans for new addi- 
tion to plant on Jones Creek, to be one-story, 80 x-250 
feet, reported to cost over $70,000, with equipment. 
General contract for erection has been awarded to 
George D. Mitchell, Martinsville, and work is sched- 
uled to be placed under way at once. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Peerless Paper Specialty, 
Inc., Tulip and Tioga streets, manufacturer of paper 
products, is considering early rebuilding of portion 
of plant recently destroyed by fire, with loss reported 
over $40,000, including equipment. 

Clarence Center, N. Y.—The National Gypsum 
Company, 192 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacturer of wall board, plaster board and kin- 
dred products, has plans under way for new addition 
to branch mill at Clarence Center, to be one-story, 


reported to cost over $50,000, including equipment. 
Erection is scheduled to be placed under way in the 
spring. 

Cheboygan, Mich.—The North American Pulp 
and Paper Corporation is planning early operation 
of the third paper-making machine at local mill, 
bringing the plant to a capacity schedule. At the 
present time two machines are in service, with mill 
giving employment to about 125 persons in different 
divisions. Working quota will be increased when 
production is developed to full capacity. 

New York, N. Y.—Morris Albert, Inc., 445 
West 3lst street, paper boxes and containers, has 
leased additional space in building at location noted, 
and will occupy for expansion. 

Pensacola, Fla.—The Armstrong-Newport Com- 
pany, manufacturer of insulating products, sheet in- 
sulation, etc., has filed plans for one-story addition 
to local plant, to be equipped for loading, distribution 
and allied service. Erection will be placed under 
way at once. No estimate of cost has been announced. 

Roanoke, Va.—The American Viscose Corpo- 
ration, Marcus Hook, Pa., manufacturer of viscose 
rayon products, is awarding a number of sub-con- 
tracts for new addition to branch mill at Roanoke, 
to be used as an acid-reclaiming unit, recently re- 
ferred to in these columns. Structure will be four- 
story and basement; contracts for various equipment 
to be installed will be awarded soon. An order for 
structural steel framing has been placed with the 
Virginia Bridge Company, and for brick, to Roanoke- 
Webster Brick Company, both of Roanoke; acid- 
proof brick floors and acid-resisting asphalt flooring 
will be furnished by Ralph V. Rulon, Inc., Hunting- 
ton Park avenue and E street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John P. Pettyjohn & Company, 212 Eighth street, 
Lynchburg, Va., is general contractor for the struc- 
ture, which is estimated to cost about $150,000, in- 
cluding machinery. 

Rochester, Mich.—The Rochester Insulating 
Materials Company, recently organized to take over 
the local mill and assets of the Stronach Paper Com- 
pany, is planning early resumption of operations at 
the plant, which has been idle since late in 1937. 
Improvements will be made in the property. New 
company will specialize in the production of insu- 
lating specialties and packing materials. M. L. Par- 
dee, Detroit, Mich., heads the new organization. 

Niagara, Wis.—The Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wis., manufacturer of book and cover 
paper stocks, etc., has asked bids on general contract 
for erection of superstructure for new addition to 
power house at branch mill at Niagara, lately noted 
in these columns, and expects to place award for 
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work on schedule to begin early in the spring. New 
ynit will be 60x90 feet, about 80 feet high. 


New Companies 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Mandler Paper Company, 
Inc., has been chartered with capital of $20,000, to 
manufacture and deal in paper boxes, containers 
and other paper specialties. New company is repre- 
sented by Reuben Kirschstein, 270 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., attorney. 

New York, N. Y.—The Ajax Printed Products 
Corporation has been incorporated with capital of 
$20,000, to operate a paper-converting plant in the 
metropolitan area, New company is represented by 
Lester L. Rosenberg, 565 Fifth avenue, New York, 
attorney. 

New York, N. Y.—The Reed Container Sales 
Corporation has been organized with capital of $250,- 
000, to manufacture and deal in paper boxes and 
containers, and allied products. New company is 
represented by Gwinn & Pell, 522 Fifth avenue, 
New York, attorneys. 


Indianapolis Demand Unsteady 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 27, 1939—Little im- 
provement was seen during the week in the fine 
paper demand here. There is some volume, of course, 
but there is not that certain undercurrent that be- 
speaks more volume. A fair amount of printing is 
being figured, but a lot of it still is up in the air. 
Prices have shown a steadiness that is somewhat 
encouraging. Most of the local trade, however, feels 
that economic conditions slowly are improving and 
they expect more volume this year than last. 

Demand for newsprint showed a very slight in- 
crease last week. Nothing to boast of, but linage 
was a trifle better, particularly with the smaller 
papers. The larger local papers did not appear to 
be affected. Prices are steady. Kraft held its own 
during the week, but in spite of small orders scat- 
tered over a wider base. The larger users, though, 
seem to be fairly well supplied. The bag situation 
is improving slightly with spring just around the 
corner. Laundry and cleaning plants are buying 
more actively and there has been some improvement 
in demand for shopping bags. 

Box factories are producing on about the same 
schedules that have prevailed for a month. Some 
are slowly adding to their warehouse stocks, which 
are heavier than they were the first of the month. 
Inquiries are being received from breweries and 
the commercial vegetable interests. Container plants 
are fairly busy and are expecting additional business 
when warm weather really arrives. 

It is pretty certain that demand for building papers 
and roofing will be larger than last year. In every 
larger town of the state there is an actual housing 
shortage. Lumber and building material men say 
there is sure to be a large building volume. Most 
of them already have well balanced stocks of building 
and roofing papers, but they are steady customers. 


Blandin Opens Chicago Office 


The Blandin Paper Company of Grand Rapids, 
Minn., has opened a Chicago Sales Office at 1444 
Conway Building, 111 West Washington street, Chi- 
tago. Frank J. Foley is in charge of the new office. 
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TO BUILD PLANT OF WISCONSIN 
(Continued from page 9) 


inland paper mill points they will be lowered on fine 
bituminous coal to reflect transportation conditions 
and meet industrial needs. 

Docks at Milwaukee and Marinette, Wis. were 
given a basis of rates as at Neenah-Menasha, key 
points in the paper mill section of the Fox River 
Valley, which is 10 cents per ton above the Green 
Bay rates on fine coal and 15 cents on lump coal. 


Paper Industry Shows Stable Employment 


Experience tables for the first two and a half years 
of operation under the Wisconsin unemployment 
compensation system show that of all the major in- 
dustrial enterprises in the state, the paper industry 
enjoys the most stable employment, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

The system has built up a reserve of $45,000,000 
and has paid benefits aggregating $11,000,000 in the 
two and a half years of operation. Only 26.4 per 
cent has been paid out in unemployment benefits to 
employees of more than 5,000 employers. In the 
paper industry, however, only 6.5 per cent was paid 
out in unemployment benefits in 1938. 


Kimberly-Clark Has Good Safety Record 


Nine departments of the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion’s mill at Kimberly, Wis. operated during the 
entire year 1938 without a lost time accident. Some 
of these are listed among the*most hazardous in the 
mill, including wood room, sulphite, groundwood, 
chlorine, electric, power generation, research, sta- 
tistical and office. 

Precautions taken with dangerous occupations are 
partly responsible for this record. Safety shoes are 
worn by most of the men in the woodroom. Life 
belts are used by men entering blow pit shanties and 
chip bins. Each member of a digester crew has a 
gas mask handy. 


Pioneer Buys Waste Paper Division 


Effective April 1, 1939, the Pioneer Paper Stock 
Company will take over the Waste Paper Divisions 
in the Kalamazoo and Detroit plants of D. Graff & 
Sons. J. V. Spachner, president of the Pioneer 
Company, came on from the company’s Chicago 
offices and consummated the deal with Graff officials 
on the 18th. The Graff Company retains its rag 
grading business and is planning to enlarge that di- 
vision and to expand its trucking operations, Harry 
C. Pearson the Kalamazoo plant resident manager 
will assume charge of the Detroit business. The 
Pioneer Company also operates large plants in Phil- 
adelphia. 


To Speak on Sveen Process 


P. M. Loddengaard, of the Bulkley, Dunton Pulp 
Company, Inc., will speak on the “Sveen Process 
and the Flotation Save-All” at the dinner of the 
Kalamazoo Valley Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry to be held 
at the Park American Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Thursday evening, April 6. This address was an- 
nounced in last week’s issue of the PAPER TRADE 
JouRNAL, but the title was misspelled. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


TecunicaL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLP anp Paper 7 gm Fall 
Meeting, Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., September 1 

New Enctanp Section. Technical Association of i Pulp and 
peer Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 

yoke, Mass. 

Detaware Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—Second Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laxe States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatizy Section. Technical Association of the Pulp 
aad Paper Indust: First Thursday of each month at the Park, 
American Hotel, aeomaane, Mich. 

American Pup anp Paper Mitt SupErRiNTENDENTS ASSOCIATION, 
feend Convention, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. June 

First ANNUAL SouTHERN Paper Festivat, Savannah, Ga. April 16-19. 


NATIONAL Sesery. — Parer anp Purr Section, Annual Meet- 
ing, Atlantic City, N . October 16-20. 


TREND TOWARD ECONOMY 


Sometime has passed since any spokesman for the 
Administration has mentioned the possibility of cur- 
tailing government expenditures with the object of 
balancing the National budget eventually if not with- 
in a year or two. Now it seems that such advocates 
of economy in government as Senators Byrd, Har- 
rison, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Association of Manufacturers 
and others, may not have appealed to reason in vain. 
It is encouraging to a business man to hear that the 
trend of the day is toward economy and that some 
real progress may be expected toward balancing the 
runaway budget. 

There appears to be hope for such an ultimate 
realization when so ardent a New Dealer and ad- 
vocate of spending for prosperity as the head of the 
Federal Reserve, suggests the possibility of retrench- 
ment. In a statement before a special Senate Com- 
mittee on Silver Legislation, at Washington, on 
March 23, Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve System, said 
in part: “When our productive capacity is in excess 
of current demand, as it is today, it does not make 
sense to me to expect that a reduction in the demand 
originating from government activities is going to 
lead the makers of agricultural implements, the rail- 
roads, the automobile manufacturers, the textile in- 
dustry, or, for that matter, any other industry, to 


enlarge plant capacity, increase production and thus 
furnish employment. 

“Another school of thought, however, believes that 
business confidence cannot be restored until a bal- 
anced budget is assured through reduction of goy- 
ernment expenditure, that continued deficits are hold- 
ing back private investment, that government employ- 
ment is demoralizing and destructive of the moral 
fiber of our people, that the public expenditures are 
wasteful and are piling up a burden of debt which 
our children and our grandchildren will have to pay 
off. Senator Byrd has stated that he believes that 
‘for every dollar the government borrows and spends 
private enterprise is deterred from spending two... . 
It is not too much to say, in fact, that this appears 
to be the prevailing point of view among business 
men and the public generally, as reflected by a recent 
Gallup poll, by innumerable resolutions of trade as- 
sociations, by bankers’ groups, and—as I can testify 
from personal experience—by overwhelming maijor- 
ity of newspaper editorials. 

“It would appear that the majority of the busi- 
ness leaders on whom would fall the task of pro- 
ducing the activity necessary to recovery are con- 
vinced that the government’s expenditures compete 
with and discourage private investment in existing 
and in new enterprise. A majority in both houses of 
Congress have indicated that they also hold this 
view. While I am convinced that such a policy of 
retrenchment under present conditions would have 
disastrous results, we live in a democracy and, there- 
fore, I believe that the viewpoint of the majority 
should promptly be made effective.” 


As a matter of economic fact, government expendi- 
tures have so greatly increased the gap between in- 
come and outgo that the necessity of economizing is 
brought prominently forward. This is indicated in 
reports to the Treasury on income tax payments for 
the first quarter of this year which show collections 
are about 25 per cent lower than for the same period 
last year. Total Treasury receipts for the first eight 
and a half months of the present fiscal year ended 
June 30, reflect last year’s business decline. Thus 
far they have totaled $3,907,366,020.56, or a decline 
of more than $247,000,000 from last year’s total re- 
ceipts of $4,154,611,301.13 for the comparable pe- 
riod. Expenditures for the same period, show an in- 
crease of more than $1,180,000,000 over the cor- 
responding period last year, from $5,123,601 ,786.57 
to $6,304,298,841.69. 

It has been pointed out by President Roosevelt, 
Harry Hopkins, Secretary of Commerce and by 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the country is in need of more profits. The need was 
never more apparent than at this time when tax 
revenues are declining. and government costs rising. 
It appears that the Administration now realizes that 
a revived prosperity for private industry can alone 
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produce more profits and thus more Government 
revenue. The volume of 1938 profit was sharply 
lower than in 1937, in fact the net profits of the 
leading industrial corporations of the country was 
more than 50 per cent lower in 1938 than in 1937. 
In a survey made by the National City Bank of 
New York, it was found that 940 manufacturing 
corporations earned $1,545,005,000 in 1937 and 
$672,146,000 in 1938, which is a decline of 56.5 per 
cent. This study also reveals that the corporations 
surveyed have increased their net worth from $14,- 
704,992,000 in 1937 to $15,201,821,000 in 1938. Com- 
puted on the basis of this net worth, which includes 
the book value of outstanding preferred and com- 
mon stocks combined with surplus account, these 
corporations earned 10.5 per cent in 1937 and 4.4 
per cent in 1938. 

From these figures it is plain that taxation to sup- 
ply high government revenue has now proved so 
burdensome to industry as to result in diminished 
returns. As the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States states: “Our total public debt today, federal, 
state and local, is approximately 57 billion dollars, 
not counting several billion more of ‘contingent debt’ 
which the government may have to assume in the 
future on account of its guaranty of the debts of 
certain quasi-governmental agencies. . . . The very 
moment a baby is born these days, he, or she, owes 
$432.65 as his, or her, proportionate share of the 
debt already incurred by federal, state, and local 
governments.” 


Goes With Mohawk Paper Mills 


Murray M. Rubin has been engaged as technical 
director with the Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc., of 
Cohoes and Waterford, N. Y. Mr. Rubin will make 
his headquarters at the Cohoes mill, but will have 
general charge of the technical control at both mills 
and also of the laboratory at Cohoes. 

Mr. Rubin graduated from Harvard in 1925 and 
did post graduate work at Amherst and Maine. He 
was in the Technical Department at Chemical Manu- 
facturing Company from 1928 to 1930 and with the 
Fraser Industries, Ltd., at Madawaska, Me., from 
1930 to 1938. Mr. Rubin is the author of many 


articles on technical subjects relating to the paper 
industry. 


Te Affirm American Writing Contracts 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., March 27, 1939—At a hearing 
Monday of last week in United States District Court 
before Judge Hugh D. McLellan, for the purpose 
of considering and passing upon four contracts 
dated March 1, 1939, between the Holyoke Water 
Power Company and American Writing Paper Cor- 
poration, no opposition appeared and Judge Mc- 
Lellan announced the contracts would be affirmed. 


€ contracts cover working conditions between the 
two companies. 
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Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES! 
Months 1939 1938 1937 


Year Average... 
First 11 weeks.. 80.4% 67.0% 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES! 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1939 aac WEEKS, 
February 11 February 12 
February 18 February 19.. 
February 25 February 26.. 


March 4 i March 5 
March 12 
March 18 


March 19 
The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 
Number of Mills Reporting—Curent Weeks 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
_ -— 4, 11, 18, 
Ratio Limits 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
0% to 51 47 58 53 55 39 
51% to 100% 255 260 247 246 232- 173 


Total Mills Reporting.. 306 307 305 299 287 212 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” re- 
ported to the National Paperboard Association. 


Week end. Mar. 4, 1939—68% 
Week end. Mar. 11, 1939—70% 
Week end. Mar. 18, 1939—70% 


Week end. Feb. 11, 1939—69% 
Week end. Feb. 18, 1939—67% 
Week end. Feb. 25, 1939—68% 


1 Production-capacity ratios are based upon six-day capacity ratings 
which are adjusted periodically to correspond with the ratings reported 
by individual companies. Ratios are subject to revision until all re- 
ports are received. 


Puerto Rico Buys More Wrapping 


Puerto Rico, one of the larger customers of paper 
manufacturers in Continental United States, pur- 
chased 27,400,000 pounds of paper and manufactures, 
valued at $1,650,000, during 1938, according to a 
statement by the Puerto Rican Trade Council, based 
on U. S. Department of Commerce figures. 

“The value of the shipments was 15 per cent less 
than in the preceding year,” the report states, “al- 
though sales of wrapping paper, the largest single item 
in the island’s purchases, were one per cent greater 
in quantity, totalling 10,880,000 pounds. Shipments 
of paper bags amounted to 4,100,000 pounds and 
were 15 per cent lower than in 1937, following the 
opening of a modern paper bag factory on the island. 
Sales of papeteries were 33 per cent lower, totalling 
1,530,000 pounds. 

“The decrease in Puerto Rico’s purchases from the 
mainland paper industry was accompanied by a drop 
of 10 per cent in the island’s total purchases from 
the States. 
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BULKLEY-DUNTON 





Adds a PROVED PRODUCT 


to Its Line of Supplies and Processes 


Used by the Pulp and Paper Industry 


GAA AF 


A CLEANING FLUID THAT ADDS LIFE TO PAPER MILL 
FELTS AND REDUCES THE COST OF FELT MAINTENANCE 


Users Agree That— 


Its high penetrative, emulsifying and sol- It leaves no soap marks. 


vent qualities, quickly remove dirt, filler : he 
and fibre. It does not require the addition of any 


It rinses easily. strong chemical. 


It restores the nap and pliability of the It can be used with same effectiveness on 
Felt. machine or in the washer. 


CLENSEL CONCENTRATE is free from fillings—harmful acids or alkalies,—inflammable 
- ingredients or abrasives: is not poisonous and entirely safe to handle. 





EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 


BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO., INC. 


== 
CAledonia 5- Bis 5260 to 69 


295 Madison Ave. . ee rd . New York City. 
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The Flocculation of Papermaking Fibers’ 


By John C. Wollwage* 
(Concluded from the issue of the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL of March 23, 1939) 


Results and Discussion 


REPRODUCIBILITY OF RESULTS. FLoOCCULATION TEN- 
DENCIES OF THE STANDARD UNBLEACHED SPRUCE 
SuLPHITE STocK DispERSED IN TAP WATER 

To establish the limits of experimental error within 
which flocculation runs could be duplicated, the re- 
sults obtained for seven identical runs have been 
tabulated in Table II. These runs were made on the 
standard unbleached spruce sulphite pulp, dispersed 
in tap water at 0.0097 + 0.0003 per cent consistency 
and 25 + 2 deg. C. Columns 1, 2, and 3 in the table 
give, respectively, the consistency, temperature limits, 
and the pH of white water samples taken both at the 
start and at the end of each run. The dispersion 
index values and the slope constants given in the last 
two columns are the constants K, and Kz, respec- 
tively, in the equation : 

log F = Ks — Kz-log V , (5) 
expressing the linear relation found to exist between 
log F and log V. In all runs at least 10 individual 
points were used to establish the above equation. 


TABLE II.—REPRODUCIBILITY OF FLOCCULATION RUNS 
Unbleached Spruce Sulphite 


pH of Dis- 

2 alk Temperature White Water persion Slope 
Consistency Limits ——~ Index Constant 
Per cent Start Finish (Ks) (K2) 
0.0099 -5-26, 7.2 W 1.45 0.87 
0.0101 -0-25. ¥ . 1.29 0.90 

0.0107 -25. { : 27 

0.0097 
0.0093 
0.0093 


1, 

1.23 
1.22 
1. 
1. 


It is recognized that somewhat of a discrepancy 
exists between run 8 and the remaining six runs; 
this discrepancy is believed to be of a subjective na- 
ture. After optimum baffling conditions and stirrer 
speeds for use in the head-box were developed, run 8 
was the first test made to establish the flocculation 
tendencies of the unbleached spruce sulphite pulp in 
tap water alone. Following it, a series of runs were 
made in which alum in the stock and tap water sus- 
pension were used. As will be seen later, alum, when 
present in the form of alumina with the fibers, is: a 
good dispersing agent and, therefore, in these alum 
runs no large fiber flocks were ever formed. Accord- 


es 


Pui resented at the Fall Meeting of the Technical Association of the 
ulp and Paper Industry, Green Bay, Wisconsin, September 8-10, 1938. 
A portion of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the_require- 

ra of the Institute of wens Chemistry for the Degree of Doctor of 
ulosophy from Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., June, 1938. 

Member TAPPI, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


ingly, at the flocculation end-points observed, the 
sizes of the fiber bunches were appreciably smaller 
than those which existed at the end-points first estab- 
lished in run 8. When the alum experiments were 
completed and runs 11 and 12 were made to redeter- 
mine and check the flocculation tendencies of the pulp 
fibers alone, it seems probable that the observer’s 
conception of the flocculation end-point had been 
changed and that, in this case, flocculation was con- 
sidered to occur in the observation tube at the point 
where the fibers were just beginning to bunch, rather 
than at a position slightly farther down the tube, 
where flocks of appreciable size had already formed. 
This latter end-point was used in run 8 because, at 
that time, it was thought to be the one more easily 
seen. This difference in the conception of the floccula- 
tion end-point could readily account for the difference 
between the dispersion index values of run 8 and the 
other six runs. 


Therefore, the results of run 8 have been discarded, 
and the average flocculation tendencies of the stand- 
ard unbleached sulphite stock in tap water determined 
from the remaining six runs. The equation express- 
ing this average result is: 

log F = 1.24 + 0.96 log V . (11) 
Comparison of it with the individual data in the last 
two columns of Table II shows that in the case of the 
parameter constant K;, or the dispersion index, the 
per cent average deviation from the mean is + 2.4 
with a maximum per cent deviation of + 4.5. For the 
slope constant (K.2) of the equation, the average de- 
viation from the mean is + 4 per cent with a maxi- 
mum of + 11 per cent. 

From Table II it will be observed that the initial 
pH of the tap water averaged about 7.3, whereas at 
the completion of the runs the white water pH was 
approximately 8.0. This decrease in the hydrogen 
ion concentration of the white water was also noted 
in lower pH ranges obtained when alum was used in 
the water. Only when there was sufficient alum pres- 
ent to buffer the white water pH down to approxi- 
mately 4.5 was this effect eliminated. If the increase 
in pH occurred only in the ranges below the neutral 
point and in the presence of alum, it might be attrib- 
uted to a slow neutralization of the hardness of the 
water. However, since it occurs in this case with 
fiber and tap water alone, it would appear that the 
fiber played some role in the phenomenon, either 
through adsorption effects, or possibly through the in- 


TAPPI Secrion, Pace 157 
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TABLE III.—EFFECT OF ALUM ON THE DISPERSION OF 
STANDARD UNBLEACHED SULPHITE STOCK IN 
TAP WATER 


Fiber Consistency 0.0105 per cent. Temperature 26 deg. C. 


Per cent Alum White Water pH Dispersion Slope 
Constant 


Added on Dry -———*—___, Index 
Fiber Weight Start 
6. 


Run No. Finish 
Te 


6.8 
E 4. 
troduction of alkaline salts into the water. An addi- 


tional possibility is that the effect may be due in part 
to alkalinity from the glass observation tube. 


EFFect oF ALUM ON FIBER FLOCCULATION 


The alum used in these experiments was a crystal- 
line c.p. reagent having the formula, Al.(SO,)s. 
18H,O. The quantities of the chemical added to the 
head-box of the flocculation tester were based on the 
percentage of oven-dry weight of fiber in the suspen- 
sion. Because of the low fiber consistency of ap- 
proximately 0.01 per cent and the extreme hardness 
of the water used, an appreciable percentage of alum, 
based on this dry fiber weight, was required to bring 
about much change in the white water pH. One hun- 
dred per cent alum, or 0.0008 pound per gallon of 


2 3 
Fic. 4 Fic. 5 


Fic. 4. Effect of Alum on Fiber Flocculation. Unbleached Sulphite 
Stock Consistency: 0.0100 per cent. Flow Velocity: 1.468 cm./sec. 
Temperature 25 degrees C. 1—Runs 38x and 22. Tee. Water. pH 
7.2-8.0. Flocculation 8.3. 2—Runs 38xa and 13. Tap Water plus 100 

r cent alum. pH 6.8-7.8. Flocculation 23. 3—Run 15. Tap 

ater plus 300 per cent alum. pH 5.1-5.7. Flocculation 20. 4—Run 
10. Tap Water plus 710 per cent alum. ge 4.3. Flocculation 22. 
Fic. 5. Alum and Distilled Water Effects. nbleached spruce sulphite 
Consistency: 0.0095 per cent. Flow Velocity: 1.03 cm./sec. Temper- 
ature: 26 degrees C. 1—Run 22. Tap Water. pH 7.1-8.2. Floccula- 
tion 17. 2—Run 16. Distilled Water. pH 6.0-6.8. Flocculation 14. 
3—Run 16A. Distilled water plus 100 per cent alum. pH 4.5. Floc- 
culation 16.5. 4—Run 16ASC. Distilled water plus 100 per cent 
alum plus 12 per cent caustic. pH 4.6. Flocculation 51. 
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water, increased the acidity of the latter to just below 
the neutral point. Four times this amount was re- 
quired to bring the pH down to 4.4. 

The standard procedure for making a flocculation 
run was used to investigate the effects of adding 100, 
300, 400, and 710 per cent alum separately to four 
fiber-tap water suspensions. The results obtained are 
shown in Table III. 


A comparison of the dispersion index values in 
Table III with the average value of 1.24, which was 
obtained as the dispersion index for fiber suspended 
in tap water alone, shows that the addition of 100 per 
cent or more of alum resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in fiber dispersion, The average of the disper- 
sion index values for three runs made with 100 per 
cent alum was 1.67 with a maximum variation of + 5 
per cent, which was within the limits of error of the 
method. The addition of quantities of alum greater 
than 100 per cent, based on the fiber weight, had no 
significant effect on the dispersion index. 

A visual evaluation of the marked increase in fiber 
dispersion, resulting from the addition of alum, can 
be made from Fig. 4. Here the first photograph 
shows the degree of dispersion of the standard un- 
bleached sulphite stock in tap water at a flow rate of 
0.47 centimeter per second. The following three pic- 
tures show the effects of 100, 300, and 710 per cent 
of alum, respectively, when added to individual tap 
water-fiber suspensions. All the photographs were 
taken under identical conditions of consistency, tem- 
perature, and flow velocity. The flocculation values 
given with the pictures are the scale readings at which 
flocculation was considered to occur under the given 
flow conditions. These values of 23, 20, and 22 for 
the 100, 300, and 710 per cent alum additions, re- 
spectively, indicate no significant difference in the 
degree of dispersion between the various conditions, 
which is in agreement with the dispersion index values 
in Table III, The individual photographs show the 
fiber flocculation in the observation tube as it would 
be seen by an observer standing in front of the floccu- 
lation tester. The arbitrary flocculation scale read- 
ings of 15, 20, 25, and 30 have been extended to the 
edge of the observation tube on each of the photo- 
graphs. The arrows show the direction of stock flow. 
Small differences in the position of the four scale 
marks occur between individual photographs because 
of small variations in magnification due to slight 
changes in focus of the camera lens. 

Experimental data have not been given to show the 
effect of less than 100 per cent alum, but from pre- 
liminary tests it was known that 50 per cent alum did 
not produce as complete a fiber dispersion as that ob- 
tained with 100 per cent alum, while 10 per cent of 
the chemical exerted very little dispersing effect. 

Referring again to Table III, it will be seen that 
the slope constants for the equations derived for each 
of the conditions agree within the accepted limits o! 
error with the exception of the case of run 12A, where 
the slope constant of 0.77 is almost 15 per cent 
less than the mean value for the six runs. The varia- 
tion is not consistent, however, and no significance 
has been attached to it. 

Table III also shows the increase in the pH of the 
white water which occurs during the flocculation run, 
the increment being approximately 0.8 pH unit, which 
compares with the increase observed in the case of a 
fiber-tap water suspension alone. With sufficient alum 
present to buffer the pH of the white water to around 
4.5, no decrease in acidity was observed. 
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ErFect OF ALUM wiTH DISTILLED WATER 


A series of flocculation runs were made with the 
standard unbleached sulphite pulp and distilled water 
in the flocculation tester. The flocculation tendencies 
of the dispersed fiber in distilled water were first 
evaluated. One hundred per cent alum on the fiber 
weight was then added to the suspension and the 
flocculation tendencies of the system redetermined. 
Finally, 12 per cent sodium hydroxide was added to 
the alum-fiber-distilled water system and its effect 
on the flocculation characteristics evaluated. The 
results obtained, as expressed by the dispersion in- 
dices, are given in Table IV and shown photographi- 
cally in Fig. 5. : 
TABLE I1V.—THE EFFECTS OF DISTILLED WATER, ALUM 

N THE 


AND SODIUM HYDROXIDE O FLOCCULAMTION ' 
OF STANDARD UNBLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 


Consistency 0.0095 per cent. Temperature 26 deg. C. 


7 White Water pH _— Dispersion Slope 
Chemicals ndex Constant 
Added Start Finish (Ks) (Ke) 

16 No _ chemical i 6.8 1.09 1.19 
16A 100% alum to run 
1 4.5 1.21 1.13 


6 
146ASC 12% NaOH 
run 16A - 4.6 1.70 1.33 


Run No. 


From these results the following conclusions may 
be drawn: (a) A small but significant increase in fiber 
flocculation has occurred in distilled water as com- 
pared to the flocculation obtained under the identical 
conditions in tap water. (b) One hundred per cent 
alum added to a suspension of fibers in distilled water 
decreased the flocculation tendencies only very 
slightly. (c) The addition of a small amount of caus- 
tic to the alum-fiber-distilled water suspension mark- 
edly increased the fiber dispersion. Accordingly, it is 
indicated that the dispersing action of alum is due to 
the formation of aluminum hydroxide, or alumina, in 
the suspending medium. Alum itself, or the aluminum 
ion, seems to have very little effect. 

The dispersing action of the alumina flock would 
not be expected if the effect were simply a mechani- 
cal one. If anything, in this respect, it would be 
postulated that the gelatinous alumina would tend to 
increase the fiber agglomeration. Therefore, an ex- 
planation of the phenomenon seems more likely to be 
concerned with changes of energy on the fiber sur- 
faces due to adsorption effects. It may be possible 
that, in the presence of the alumina flock, the cellu- 
losic fibers become electropositive and, with an excess 
of the positively charged alumina flock present, the 
degree of dispersion is markedly increased over that 
which existed when the fibers were simply electro- 
negative and there were no additional charged bodies 
present in the suspension. 

The enhanced flocculation occurring in distilled 
water as compared with that observed in tap water 
was not at all marked, but the difference as measured 
by the dispersion indices seems large enough to be 
significant. If not due to experimental error, how- 
ever, this effect seems contrary to general concep- 
tions. Any difference which might exist would be 
expected to occur in the opposite direction, since an 
increased flocculation in tap water might be accounted 
for by the flocculating action of bivalent cations on 
the electronegative fibers. More experimentation along 


these lines is necessary before any postulations can 
be made. 


The slope constants of the equations expressing the 
relations between log F and log V for the distilled 
Water runs, as given in Table IV, are appreciably 
larger than the average slope constant obtained in the 


_tester. 


case of the tap water runs. For fibers dispersed in 
tap water alone, the average slope constant deter- 
mined for six runs was 0.96, and the maximum devia- 
tion from the mean was + 11 percent. In the experi- 
ments in which various amounts of alum were added 
to tap water an average slope constant of 0.91 was ob- 
tained; here the maximum deviation was + 15 per 
cent from the mean. For the flocculation runs made 
in distilled water, with and without the presence of 
alum, or alum and caustic, the average slope constant 
for the log F vs. log V curves was 1.22, the maximum 
deviations from the mean being approximately + 9 
per cent. Thus, a significant difference would seem 
to exist between slope constants obtained in tap water 
experiments and those obtained for flocculation in dis- 
tilled water. It might be postulated that if the slope 
constant approached zero flocculation of fibers would 
occur in a rather limited range on the flocculation 
scale, regardless of the flow velocity through the ob- 
servation tube. This would indicate that, after the 
fibers made contact through random collision, they 
would tend to remain together ; this would necessarily 
mean that the forces of adhesion were of a consider- 
ably greater order of magnitude than the shearing 
forces resulting from relative motion of the fluid par- 
ticles through the flow tube and tending to pull the 
fibers apart. On the other hand, if the slope constant 
of the log F vs. log V equation tended to approach 
infinity, very small changes in flow velocity would pro- 
duce very large changes in the flocculation values, in- 
dicating the existence of very small or no adhesion 
forces between the fibers. 

In the case of the above data, since the slope con- 
stants were greater for the equations evaluating the 
flocculation in distilled water, it is possible that fiber 
to fiber adhesion forces were smaller than those which 
may have existed when the fibers were suspended in 
tap water. However, since the dispersion index was 
significantly smaller for the case of flocculation in dis- 
tilled water, it is indicated that greater fiber agglom- 
eration was observed in the flocculation tester for this 
condition, and that a factor, or factors, other than 
fiber to fiber adhesion forces, were responsible for the 
flocculation. The complete picture, however, may be 
complicated by additional factors such as variations 
in settling rates of individual fibers which would defi- 
nitely limit interpretation of the results. Actually, 
how much significance can be placed on the slope con- 
stant of the log A.vs. log V equations remains to be 
seen from additional flocculation data, and limits of 
experimental error will have to be defined beyond 
which changes in slope constants become significant. 


INITIAL ALUM EFFECT 


The previously discussed experiments showing the 
dispersing effect of alum, or more specifically of the 
alumina flock on a suspension of unbleached sulphite 
fibers, were all made after the fiber and alum had been 
well dispersed by circulation through the flocculation 
The initial effect of the addition of alum to 
an aqueous fiber suspension is not to increase disper- 
sion but to produce a rather marked flocculation of the 
fibers. The effect is best described with reference to 
Fig. 6. 

These pictures were taken during a special run 
made specifically to show this effect. In the left hand 
photograph the standard unbleached spruce sulphite 
stock at 0.01 per cent consistency, dispersed in tap 
water at 25 deg. C., is shown flowing through the ob- 
servation tube at a velocity of 2.07 cm. per second. Alt 
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conditions including the flow velocity were held con- 
stant, and 21.2 grams of alum dissolved in about 500 
cc, of water, were added to the head-box of the floc- 
culation tester. In adding the alum solution, it was 
poured as uniformly as possible over the entire free 
surface of the liquid in the head-box to prevent local 
concentration. Within one minute after the alum had 
been added the marked flocculation effect shown in 
the middle photograph of Fig. 6 could be seen in the 
glass observation tube. The flocculation of the fibers 
occurred simultaneously with the appearance of a 
slight turbidity in the flowing fiber suspension. This 
condition of flocculation existed for several minutes 
only, and after this brief period the stock flowing into 
the observation tube appeared as shown in the right 
hand photograph of Fig. 6. 

Definite conclusions as to the causes of this initial 
effect of the alum cannot be drawn from the present 
results. It is possible that an isoelectric point with 
regard to alumina adsorption by the fibers occurred. 
A portion of the alum solution that was spread over 
the stock surface in the head-box may have passed 
down into the baffling system and thence into the ob- 
servation tube without receiving much agitation from 
the stirrers in the head-box. If this be the case, it is 
conceivable that, through lack of vigorous dispersing 
action, just sufficient alumina was adsorbed by the 
fibers to render them electrically neutral, and thus 
their flocculation tendencies were enhanced. After 


1 2 
Fic. 6 Fic. 7 


Fi. 6. Initial Alum Effect. Unbleached spruce sulphite Consistency: 
0.0100 r cent. Flow Velocity: 2.07 cm./sec. Temperature: 25 de- 

es C. 1—Run 39xa. Tap Water. pH 7.2-8.0. 2—Run 39xb. 

‘ap Water plus 100 per cent alum. 30 seconds after addition of 
alum. 3—Run 39xc. ‘ap water plus 100 per cent alum. 5 minutes 
after addition of alum. pH 6.8-7.7. Fic. 7. Effects of Bentonite Clay. 
Unbleached spruce sulphite Consistency: 0.0096 per cent. Flow veloc- 
ity: 1.06 cm./sec. emperature: 25 degrees C. 1—Run 22. Tap 
water. pH 7.2-8.0. Floctulation 18. 2—Run 17. Tap water and 
25 per cent Bentonite clay. pH 7.4-7.9. Flocculation 13.5. 
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the fibers and alum had received sufficient agitation, 
more alumina may have been adsorbed by the fibers 
to render them completely electro-positive and thus 
effect good dispersion. It is to be emphasized that 
this is simply a postulation to account for the results, 
Despite the fact that an exact mechanism cannot be 
given, however, the effect is of marked interest, since 
it shows to what degree nonmechanical factors in- 
fluence the phenomenon of fiber flocculation. 


REVERSION OF FIBER DISPERSION PRODUCED 
Witu ALuM 


A reversion of the degree of fiber dispersion, or an 
increase in flocculation of stock which was originally 
dispersed with alum, was observed to occur after the 
fibers and alumina flock had been allowed to stand in 
the flocculation tester for some time. The time factor 
was not constant, since there were cases in which an 
increase in flocculation was observed after the stock 
had stood for only several hours, but in other cases 
the reversion effect was not noticed until the fibers 
and alumina had stood for more than 24 hours. Fur- 
thermore, the actual amount of reversion or increase 
in flocculation tendencies of a fiber suspension on 
standing was relatively small as compared with the 
original degree of dispersion produced by the addition 
of alum. The effect may possibly be due to a more in- 
timate association of the alumina flock with the fibers, 
occurring when both fibers and flock are allowed to 
settle in quiescent conditions. In addition, the alumina 
flock particles themselves may agglomerate and, be- 
cause of their gelatinous nature, these larger alumina 
flocks may enhance fiber flocculation by purely physi- 
cal means. Any such agglomeration or association of 
alumina particles with each other or with fibers might 
be expected to be redispersed when the suspension was 
recirculated in the head-box of the flocculation tester, 
but conceivably this action did not need to occur to 
such an extent that the degree cf dispersion obtained 
was the same as that which existed originally. The 
dispersing action observed when more alum was 
added after the first reflocculation may be explained 
by assuming that the introduction of more finely dis- 
persed alumina flock counteracted the flocculation re- 
sulting from the agglomeration of the alumina par- 
ticles originally present. However, similar although 
smaller reversion effects were also observed in the 
case of fibers suspended in tap water alone, so that 
the effects are not completely understood. 


Tue Errect oF BENTONITE CLAY ON 
FiperR FLOCCULATION 

Since the presence in a fiber suspension of alumina 
flock, a positively charged gelatinous colloid, brought 
about marked dispersion of the fibers, it seemed de- 
sirable to investigate what effect, if any, a negatively 
charged hydrophilic material would have in a fiber 
dispersion. Bentonite clay used under certain condi- 
tions in papermaking furnishes is such a material. 

Flocculation run 17 therefore was made with 25 
per cent bentonite clay, based on the dry fiber weight, 
added to a tap water suspension of the standard un- 
bleached spruce sulphite stock. The fiber consistency 
was 0.0098 per cent and the temperature at which the 
run was made was 23.5 deg. C. The bentonite clay 
was dispersed with the stock in the standard British 
disintegrator and the stock and clay then added to 
the water in the head-box of the flocculation tester. 
The fH of the white water at the start of the run was 
7.4 and increased to 7.9 during the covise of the test. 
The dispersion index determined for tne run was 1.10, 
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and the slope constant, 1.03. A comparison of this dis- 
persion index with the average value of 1.24, obtained 
for the fiber tap water suspension, indicates that the 
bentonite clay has increased the flocculation of the 
suspended fiber, This result is substantiated photo- 
graphically in Fig. 7. 

It might be postulated at first thought that the in- 
troduction of a negatively charged colloid into an 
aqueous suspension of electronegative fibers would 
tend to increase the dispersion of the latter. The re- 
sults show, however, that such is not the case. The 
actual increase in flocculation that was obtained sug- 
gests that the gelatinous nature of the clay resulted 
in poorer fiber dispersion simply because of a me- 
chanical agglomerating action. This is in agreement 
with postulations made in the literature that gela- 
tinous loadings increase flocculation and impair sheet 
formation. 


fue Errect OF TEMPERATURE ON 
FIBER FLOCCULATION 


Two series of flocculation runs were made on the 
standard unbleached spruce sulphite stock suspended 
in tap water at 0.0095 per cent consistency. The first 
run (26-h) was made at a temperature of 58 + 0.5 
deg. C., which was maintained in the fiber suspension 


1 2 
Fic. 8 Fic. 9 


Fic. 8. Temperature Effects. Unbleached spruce sulphite Consistency: 
9.0095 per cent, Flow velocity: 1.07 cm./sec. Tap water. 1—Run 
oh. emperature 58 degrees Water viscosity, 4.8 millipcise, pH 
wet Flocculation 8.5. 2—Run 22. Temperature 27 degrees C 
— viscosity, 8.7 millipoise. pH 7.2-8.0. Flocculation 18. 
un 27¢, Temperature 11 degrees C. Water a 12.8 millipoise. 
H 7.2-7.5, locculation 27. Fic. 9. Effect of Karaya Gum De- 
culant. _ Unbleached spruce sulphite Consistency: 0.0096 per cent. 
8 velocity: 0.80 cm./sec. Temperature: 26 degrees C. 1—Runs 
a and 22. Tap water. White water viscosity, 9.1 millipoise. pH 
28.0, 2—Run 30a Tap water plus 200 per cent deacetylated karaya 
gum. White water viscosity, 10.9 millipoise. pH 7.6-8.2. 0.25 hr. 
Circulation. 3—Run 30f ap water plus 200 per cent separaranes 


raya gum. Whi i i f illi > -6-8.2 
i icles. ite water viscosity, 10.6 millipoise. pH 7.6-8. 


throughout the run by “bleeding” the required amount 
of steam through the copper heating coil in the head- 
box. After flocculation values at fourteen different 
flow rates had been established, the fiber suspension 
was cooled down to 25 + 1 deg. C. and its flocculation 
tendencies redetermined (run 26-c). The second run 
(27-c) was made at a temperature of 10.5 + 1.5 deg. 
C. In this case it was necessary to start the run at 
approximately 9 deg. C. and then to determine the 
flocculation end-points for only seven flow velocities 
through the observation tube. During this period the 
temperature of the stock suspension rose to 12 deg. C. 

The dispersion index for run 26-h made at 58 deg. 
C. was calculated to be 0.90, and the value for the run 
made at 10.5 deg. C. (run 27-c) was 1.40. Compar- 
ing these values with the average dispersion index of 
1.24 obtained for the standard runs made at 25 deg. 
C., it is evident that temperature has a marked effect 
on the fiber dispersion and that higher temperatures 
favor flocculation, 

This effect can be visually evaluated from the 
photographs shown in Fig. 8. The three pictures are 
directly comparable, having been taken at essentially 
the same flow velocities through the observation tube. 
The actual flocculation values observed at the given 
flow rates for each condition are listed with the photo- 
graphs. For the 58 deg. C. run, the 26 deg. C. run, 
and the 10.5 deg. C. run these values are 8.5, 18, and 
27, respectively. It is not correct to make a direct 
numerical comparison of the degree of dispersion as 
expressed by these data, since F is not a linear func- 
tion of V, but actually a power function, which be- 
comes linear only when written in the logarithmic 
form: 

log F = Ks — Kz. log V . 
Furthermore, the values of the dispersion constants 
(K;) for the various conditions do not give a directly 
proportional numerical evaluation of the degree of 
dispersion. To obtain the latter it is necessary to com- 
pare the parameter constants (K,) of the power equa- 


tions of the form: 


Ke 
Ps Ea V 


where K, = 10%, From the dispersion constants of 


the three runs, 


58 deg. C., Ks 0.90, 
26 deg. C., Ks 1.24, and 
10.5 deg. C., Ks 1.40, 


the corresponding K, values are: 


58 deg. C., K1 
26 =deg. C., Ki 
10.5 deg. C., Ki 


These numerical values of K, for each of the three 
temperatures may be considered to evaluate directly 
the degree of fiber dispersion, provided the power 
constant, K2, or (as it has previously been designated ) 
the slope constant of the logarithmic relation between 
F and V, is the same for all three conditions. This is 
essentially the case, since these slope constants were 
found to be 1.04, 0.96, and 0.93, respectively, for the 
high, medium, and low temperature runs. It will be 
noted that the K, values are practically equivalent to 
the actual flocculation values originally given, because 


8.0, 
17.0, and 
25.5. 


’ of the fact that the power constant is practically equal 


to one and the flow rates are essentially the same. 
Comparison of the K, values for each of the three 
temperatures shows that an increase in temperature of 
32 deg. C. (from 26 deg. to 58 deg. C.) produced the 
same change in degree of flocculation as was obtained 
by increasing the temperature by approximately 16 
deg. C. (from 10.5 deg. C. to 26 deg. C.). The vis- 
cosity of water at 58 deg. C. is 4.8 millipoise, at 26 
deg. C., 8.7 millipoise, and at 10.5 deg. C., 12.8 mulli- 
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purse, ‘Lherefore, the increments in temperature of 
16 and 32 deg. C. have produced equal decrements 
in the viscosity of the white water, and it would ap- 
pear that the decrease in fiber dispersion with an in- 
crease in temperature is directly proportional to the 
viscosity change in the suspending fluid produced by 
the temperature variation. 

In laminar flow through the observation tube, as 
the viscosity of the white water is decreased with an 
increase in temperature, the viscous fluid forces, due 
to relative motion of the fluid particles, are decreased 
in direct proportion. Hence, at elevated temperatures, 
there would be less shearing apart of the fibers (which 
had collided randomly) ; this fact would account for 
the proportional increase in flocculation. There is 
also the possibility that temperature changes may alter 
adhesion forces between individual fibers, but a dis- 
cussion of this point may be more readily accom- 
plished after some fundamental measurements of 
these forces have been taken. An attempt has been 
made to develop equipment and techniques for such 
measurements and these will be described in another 
paper. 

Finally, when the fiber suspension at 58 deg. C. was 
cooled to approximately 25 deg. C., the dispersion in- 
dex was increased from 0.90 to 1.19. Similarly, when 
the 10.5 deg. C. run was warmed to 25 deg. C., the 
dispersion index decreased from 1.40 to 1.21, show- 
ing little or no lag in reversion to the original floccu- 
lating tendencies of the stock. 


A DEFLOCCULATING GUM AS AN AID 
IN Frser DISPERSION 


Deacetylated karaya gum is a patented gum prepa- 
ration (26) which has been developed to increase fiber 
dispersion in a stock suspension and thus to improve 
sheet formation. It has been used with success in 
the manufacture of light weight tissue sheets where 
good formation can be obtained only with difficulty. 
When added to water the material, being extremely 
hydrophilic, swells enormously and becomes colloidally 
dispersed in the aqueous solution. As little as one part 
in 10,000 parts of water, or 0.02 per cent of the gum, 
is said to produce marked fiber dispersion. 


The addition of as little as 0.02 per cent of the gum 
to water also produces an increase in the viscosity of 
the latter. Furthermore, it is known that the fiber- 
dispersing action of the gum is appreciably decreased 
if the aqueous gum dispersion is subjected to mechani- 
cal agitation. From these facts it seemed logical to 
assume that the initial fiber-dispersing action of the 
gum is due to an increase in the viscosity of the fiber- 
suspending medium, whereas the subsequent decrease 
in fiber dispersion, resulting from agitation, is due to 
a decrease in viscosity. This latter effect could be the 
result of breaking down a gel structure in the gum 
dispersion originally responsible for the viscosity in- 
crease. An investigation of the fiber-dispersing ac- 
tion of the gum was thus of interest in relation to the 
temperature-viscosity-flocculation effects previously 
observed. 

Flocculation run 28 was made using the standard 
unbleached spruce sulphite pulp suspended in tap 
water at 25 deg. C. and at a fiber consistency of 0.0097 
per cent. A sufficient quantity of a 50 per cent alco- 
holic dispersion of the deacetylated karaya gum was 
added to make the gum concentration in the floccula- 
tion tester 0.02 per cent. After the gum was added 
the white water had a pH value of 7.4, which in- 
creased to 7.9 during the course of the run. 
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Within 1.5 hours after the gum had been added 
to the head-box six flocculation values were deter- 
mined for different flow rates through the observation 
tube. These were used to determine a dispersion con- 
stant defining the initial degree of fiber dispersion, 
The equipment was then shut down for several hours, 
after which the stock was recirculated for 1 hour 
and a second series of seven flocculation values de- 
termined, which permitted the calculation of a second 
dispersion constant. Finally, the flocculation tester 
was shut down for 20 hours, the fiber suspension 
recirculated for an additional hour, and a third series 
of ten flocculation values determined, so that a final 
dispersion constant could be calculated. 

4The dispersion indices obtained for the three suc- 

cessive sections of the run were 1.48, 1.36 and 1.34, 
respectively, with the corresponding slope constants, 
0.93, 1.04, and 1.00, agreeing within the accepted 
limits of error, From a comparison of these disper- 
sion index values with the average constant express- 
ing the degree of dispersion for fibers suspended 
alone in tap water (1.24), it is apparent that 0.02 per 
cent of the deacetylated karaya gum initially produced 
an appreciable increase in fiber dispersion, approxi- 
mately comparable to that obtained by merely lower- 
ing the temperature of the stock suspension from 25 
to 10.5 deg. C. (dispersion constant in this latter 
case was 1.40). Furthermore, the efficiency of the 
dispersing action of the gum was decreased as the 
suspension was allowed to circulate in the flocculation 
tester. 

To determine whether this decrease in dispersion 
was due to a viscosity change of the dilute aqueous 
gum dispersion, a second flocculation run, No. 30, was 
made with all conditions the same as those described 
for run 28. However, instead of determining floccu- 
lation values at different flow rates during several in- 
tervals of the test, a photographic record of the de- 
gree of dispersion was made at various times through- 
out the run simultaneously with viscosity measure- 
ments on samples of the white water. 

The fiber consistency for this run was 0.0098 per 
cent, and the white water contained 0.02 per cent of 
the deacetylated karaya gum, The pH of the white 
water at the start of the run was 7.6 and was in- 
creased to 8.2 at the end of the run. Viscosity de- 
terminations on the white water and photographs 
showing the degree of dispersion in the observation 
tube at a given flow rate were made at intervals of 15, 
90, 190, 325, and 505 minutes of circulation in the 
flocculation tester. The photographs were taken at a 
flow rate of 0.80 + 0.015 centimeter per second. The 
viscosity determinations on filtered white water sam- 
ples were made with an Ostwald viscosity tube at 
25 deg. C. The viscosity of the white water before 
the deflocculating gum was added was 9.07 millipoise 
and at the time intervals of 15, 90, 195, 325, and 505 
minutes after the addition of the gum was 10.9, 108, 
10.6, 10.6, and 10.6 millipoise, respectively. 

Photographs in Fig. 9 show the degree of fiber 
dispersion existing after 15 and 505 minutes of cir- 
culation in the flocculation tester, as well as the con- 
dition of dispersion which existed when the fiber was 
suspended in tap water alone. It is evident from this 
figure that 8.5 hours of circulation have decreased 
the dispersing action of the gum to such an extent 
that the fibers have flocculated to almost the same 
degree as existed with no gum present in the aqueous 
suspension medium. This fact does not correlate ex- 
actly with the small changes in white water viscosity 
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observed to take place during the course of the run. 

As previously mentioned, the initial dispersion pro- 
duced by the deacetylated karaya gum was practically 
equivalent to the fiber dispersion obtained by merely 
decreasing the temperature of a fiber-tap water sus- 
pension from 26 to 10.5 deg. C. In this latter case 
there was also an attendant viscosity increase in the 
white water from 8.7 to 12.8 millipoise. If the dis- 
persing effect of the karaya gum was simply due to 
a white water viscosity increase, then such an increase 
would be expected to be comparable to the viscosity 
figures cited above for the dispersion effect observed 
with the temperature decrease. With the addition of 
the deacetylated karaya gum, however, the observed 
viscosity increase was only half that produced by ithe 
change in temperature from 26 to 10.5 deg. C. Fur- 
thermore, since the viscosity was only lowered to 
10.6 millipoise when the fiber-gum dispersion was agi- 
tated for 8.5 hours, causing the fibers to reflocculate, 
it is tentatively concluded that the dispersing action 
of the deacetylated karaya gum was due to factors 
other than its effect of slightly increasing the viscosity 
of the white water to which it was added. Such fac- 
tors possibly may involve changes in fiber to fiber ad- 
hesion forces. 


Tue Errect OF A WETTING AGENT ON FIBER FLOoc- 
CULATION 


It is conceivable that the addition of a surface ac- 
tive material to a fiber suspension could have some 
effect on fiber flocculation characteristics because of 
possible changes in surface tension forces at the fiber 
fluid interfaces. To check any such effects, a. floccula- 
tion run was made using the standard unbleached 
spruce sulphite pulp suspended in tap water at 0.0093 
per cent consistency and at a temperature of 27 deg. 
C. The flocculation characteristics of the stock sus- 
pended in tap water alone were first obtained; 15 per 
cent of a wetting agent of the sulphonated alcohol 
type was then added to the fiber suspension. This per- 
centage of chemical, based on the dry fiber weight, 
decreased the surface tension of the white water 
from 72 to 51 dynes per centimeter as measured on 
a DuNouy tensometer. After sufficient time had been 
allowed for dispersion of the wetting agent the floc- 
culation tendencies of the stock were redetermined. 

For the blank run giving the flocculation character- 
istics of the fiber suspended in tap water alone a 
dispersion index of 1.23 was obtained. The addition 
of the wetting agent decreased this value to 1.13, in- 
dicating a small but possibly significant decrease in 
fiber dispersion. For the two runs the calculated slope 
constants of the log F vs. log V relations were 0.95 
and 1.02, respectively, in agreement within the limits 
of experimental error. 


Tue Errect oF BEATING ON FIBER FLOCCULATION 


It may be postulated that beating, if it is essentially 
a reduction in fiber length obtained with sharp tackle, 
will decrease the flocculation tendencies of a given 
type fiber. This would be a simple mechanical effect 
assuming that the shorter the fiber, the less likely 
will be the possibility of  fiber-fiber entanglement. 
On the other hand, if the beating action is less drastic 
and is continued over a longer period of time, so 
that hydration and fibrillation of the cellulosic fiber 
ccur with only a reasonably small reduction in fiber 
length, it is conceivable that the flocculation char- 
acteristics of the stock would be enhariced. 


To investigate these possibilities, flocculation run 
19 was made, using the standard unbleached spruce 
sulphite stock which had been beaten for 75 minutes 
in an Abbé pebble mill to a freeness of 578 cc. S.R. 
Flocculation run 20 was made with the standard pulp 
which had been beaten in a small 1-pound Valley 
laboratory beater of the Niagara type. The stock 
was processed according to the standard TAPPI 
Method, T 200 m-34, with the exception that 6500 
grams weight were used on the bedplate to increase 
the cutting action on the fibers. The total beating 
time was 25 minutes and the stock freeness was 
reduced from 850 cc. to 540 cc. S.R. Both floccula- 
tion runs were made according to the standard pro- 
cedure. Run 19, using the pebble-milled stock, was 
made at a temperature of 24 deg. C. and 0.0094 per 
cent fiber consistency, and run 20 was carried out 
at 26 deg. C. and 0.0089 per cent consistency. 

The calculated dispersion index for the pebble- 
milled stock was 1.13, and the slope constant of the 
log F-log V relation was 0.96. For the hollander- 
beaten stock a dispersion index of 1.05 was obtained, 
and the slope constant for the log F-log V relation 
was 1.14. Comparison of the dispersion index values 
of 1.13 and 1.05 for the milled and beaten stock, re- 
spectively, with the average value of 1.24 for the 
dispersion index of the unbeaten stock shows that the 
effect of beating is not an extreme one, although 
there is a definite decrease in the degree of fiber 
dispersion. These results are substantiated photo- 
graphically in Fig. 10. 

The dispersion indices would also indicate that the 
hollander-beaten stock had somewhat increased floc- 
culation tendencies, but the significance of this small 
difference is questionable. An additional difference 
between the pebble-milled and the beaten stock is 
that between the slope constants of the log F vs. log 
V relations obtained for the two runs. The some- 
what higher value of 1.14 obtained in the case of 
the beaten stock might, as has been previously dis- 
cussed, suggest a decrease in fiber-fiber adhesion 
forces. Again, however, it is felt that too extensive 
interpretation of the slope constants and their rela- 
tion to fiber adhesion forces is not justified until 
some fundamental measurements of such forces have 
been made. With the limited amount of data on the 
effects of beating only one definite conclusion can 
be drawn, namely, beating, including hydration, fibril- 
lation, and a sharp cutting action of the fibers, tends 
to increase the flocculation characteristics of the lat- 
ter. As measured by the flocculation tester the effect 
is not marked but is still large enough to be signifi- 
cant. Further experimentation designed to isolate 
the effect of factors such as fiber length, width, and 
specific surface on fiber flocculation would aid mate- 
rially in the interpretation of the data now available. 

In connection with the effects of beating on fiber 
flocculation some consideration may well be given to 
the effects of recirculation in the tester on the floc- 
culation characteristics of the fibers. Mention has 
already been made of a slight reversion of fiber dis- 
persion which occurred in a number of cases when 
the fiber suspension was allowed to settle under 
quiescent conditions in the tester and then recircu- 
lated. It is possible that these small increases in 
flocculation tendencies might be due to hydration of 
the suspended fibers by circulation in the tester. To 
check this possibility, the stock from a run which 
showed a reversion from 1.23 to 1.12 in the dis- 
persion index, after being circulated for three series 
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of tests in a period of 48 hours, was allowed to 
settle and sufficient of it was removed for a freeness 
test. No change in the original freeness of the pulp, 
850 cc. S.R., could be found, thus indicating that no 
significant hydration of the fibers was incurred by 
the repeated circulation. The result seems probable 
because of the very dilute fiber consistency at which 
the tests were made. 


Tue EFFEctT oF CONSISTENCY ON FIBER 
FLOCCULATION 


Four flocculation runs (Nos. 31, 32, 33, and 34) 
were made to determine the variation of fiber dis- 
persion with consistency. The standard unbleached 
spruce sulphite pulp, suspended in tap water at 25 
deg. C., was used. The consistency range investi- 
gated was 0.0047 to 0.0195 per cent dry fiber. It 
was not feasible to attempt an investigation of floc- 
culation effects at consistencies above or below this 
range because of the difficulty of making visual ob- 
servations. At the high stock densities it became 
very difficult to differentiate between flocculated fiber 
bunches and the more or less solid background of 
fibers in the observation tube which were not agglo- 
merated. Likewise at the low consistencies the fiber 
flocks did not stand out very markedly against the 
black background behind the observation tube, since 


2 3 
Fic. 10 


Fic. 10. Effects of Beating. Unbleached spruce sulphite Consistency: 
0.0092 per cent. Flow velocity: 1.06 cm./sec. Temperature: 26 de- 

C. i—Run 22. Unbeaten stock. Freeness 850 cc. S.R. pH 
.2-8.0. Flocculation 18. 2—Run 19. Pebble milled stock. Freeness 
578 cc. §S.R. pH 7.2-8.0. Flocculation 14. 3—Run 20. Hollander 
beaten stock. reeness 540 cc. S.R. pH 7.6-8.1. Flocculation 12. 
Fic. 11. Effect of Consistency. Unbleached spruce sulphite Tap water. 
Flow velocity: 1.08 cm./sec. Temperature: 26 di Cc. 1—Run 


Fic. 11 


legrees | 
31. Consistency 0.0047 per cent. pH 7.7-8.1. Flocculation 26. 2— 


Run 22. Consistency 0.0093 cent. pH 7.2-8.0. Flocculation 18. 
3—Run 33. Consistency 0.0133 per cent. pH 7.7-8.1. _Flocculation 
7.3. 4—Run 32. Consistency 6.0195 per cent. pH 7.6-8.1. Floc- 
culation 6.8. 
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almost as much of this background could be seen 
through the section of the tube where fiber disper- 
sion was complete. The value of 0.01 per cent con- 
sistency gave the optimum contrast between fiber 
flocks and dispersed fibers and was originally se- 
lected as the standard consistency for this reason. 

The results of the four flocculation runs made at 
0.0047, 0.0116, 0.0133, and 0.0195 per cent fiber 
consistency are given in Table V. 


TABLE V.—EFFECT OF CONSISTENCY ON FIBER 
FLOCCULATION 


Unbleached Spruce Sulphite Stock in Tap Water. 
Temperature 25 deg. C. 
Dis- 


Average Temperature White Water pH persion Slope 


Consistency imits ————————,_ Index Constant 
(per cent) Deg. C. Start Finish (Ks) (K3) 


24.0-27.2 8.1 1.38 
23.8-24.8 ° 8.2 1.04 
25.0-26.5 81 0.827 
24.6-26.5 8.1 0.807 

From the dispersion indices given in the above 
table, it is evident that at the higher consistencies 
fiber flocculation was appreciably increased, which 
is evident also from Fig. 11. From theoretical con- 
siderations, increasing the fiber consistency up to a 
definite limit might well be expected to increase the 
degree of flocculation. This increase would be simply 
a statistical effect, since the greater the number of 
fibers in suspension, the greater the number of fiber- 
fiber collisions and, hence, the greater the probability 
of increased flocculation. However, the motion of 
fibers past one another should tend to separate fiber 
bunches and, accordingly, when the fiber consistency 
exceeds some definite limit, the degree of floccula- 
tion might be expected to reach a constant maximum 
value. 

The present results indicate that such a constant 
maximum degree of flocculation was approached at 
approximately 0.02 per cent consistency, since the 
difference in the degree of flocculation occurring at 
0.0133 and at 0.0195 per cent consistency was reason- 
ably small. However, as has already been men- 
tioned, at least a portion of this effect may be attrib- 
uted to the anomalous flocculation values which may 
be obtained at the comparatively high consistencies 
because of lack of contrast between the fiber bunches 
and the dispersed fibers. Therefore, conclusions from 
the data must be limited, and it may be said that, 
within the limits of 0.005 and 0.02 per cent fiber 
consistency, increments in the latter have been ob- 
served to increase appreciably the degree of floccula- 
tion. However, such increases in flocculation were 
not found to be proportional to the consistency 
changes, being noticeably smaller for equal consis- 
tency changes in either the high or low values of 
the range investigated. 

In concluding the experimental work on the con- 
sistency runs, it was of interest to check the dis- 
persing effects of alum at both the 0.0047 and 0.0195 
per cent fiber consistencies. Photographs of the re- 
sults observed are shown in Fig. 12. The marked 
fiber dispersion resulting from the formation of 
alumina flock in the white water, analogous to the 
effects observed at 0.01 per cent consistency, is ev!- 
dent. The fact that this dispersing effect of alum 
has been observed for all consistencies in the range 
0.005 to 0.02 per cent indicates that similar effects 
may be expected to occur at consistencies from 0.2 to 
1.0 per cent used in paper machine operation. 


THE FLoccuLaTIon CHARACTERISTICS OF DOUGLAS 
Fir AND Bircw SULPHITE FIBERS RELATIVE TO THAT 
oF Spruce SULPHITE STOCK 

This final set of flocculation runs was made to 
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ive some indication of the role played by fiber 
length in the phenomenon. In run 36 an unbleached 
Douglas fir sulphite pulp, whose average fiber length 
was appreciably greater than that of the standard 
unbleached spruce sulphite stock, was suspended in 
tap water at 0.0087 per cent consistency and 25 deg. 
Cc. An unbleached birch sulphite pulp was used for 
the second run of this series because ofits lower 
average fiber length as compared with that of the 
spruce fibers. It was dispersed in tap water in the 
flocculation tester at a consistency of 0.0099 per 
cent, the run being made at a temperature of 25 deg. 


C. 

Since both the Douglas fir and the birch sulphite 
pulps were air dry (containing approximately 6 
per cent moisture) a flocculation run, No. 29, was 
also made with some of the standard unbleached 
spruce sulphite fiber which had been air-dried to 
this moisture content. The dispersion indices and 
other pertinent data for each of the runs are given in 
Table VI, together with average data for the floc- 
culation characteristics of the undried spruce pulp. 

These results, in general, show that neither the 
longer fibered Douglas fir nor the shorter fibered 
birch pulp exhibited flocculation characteristics mar- 
kedly different from those of the standard spruce 
sulphite pulp. Actually, the Douglas fir fibers did 
show increased flocculation tendencies as compared 
with the spruce pulp, but the difference between the 
dispersion indices, 1.24 and 1.13, is considerably 


Fic. 12 
Fic. 


Fibe 12, Dispersing Effect of Alum at 0.0047 and 0.0195 Per cent 
on t Consistencies. Unbleached spruce sulphite. Tap water. Temp- 
ture: 25 degrees C. 1—Run 31. 0.0047 per cent fiber. pH white 
ant he. ous Flow velocity, 0.38 cm./sec. 2—Run 3la. 0.0047 per 
om aad plus 200 per cent alum. pH 6.9. Flow velocity, 0.38 cm./ 
Run 32. 0.0195 per cent fiber. pH white water, 7.5-8.1. 
Flow velocity 1.06 cm./sec. 4—Run 32a. 0.0195 per cent fiber plus 
per cent alum. pH 6.7. Flow velocity 1.05 cm./sec. 


TABLE VI.— FLOCCULATION CHARACTERISTICS OF 
DOUGLAS FIR AND BIRCH SULPHITE FIBERS RELATIVE 
TO THOSE OF SPRUCE SULPHITE FIBERS 


Fiber Consistency in Tap Water 0.0093 + 0.0005 per cent. 
Temperature 25 deg. C. 


White Dis- 
Water pH persion Slope 
Index Constant 
Start Finish (Ks) ) 


ee Spruce (wet stock). 0. 7.2 8.0 1.24 
.29 Spruce (air dry)... 0. 7.5 8.0 
36 Douglas fir 0.00 2 6 6a 

37 Birc 7.5 8.1 
smaller than that which might be expected from the 
difference in fiber lengths of the two pulps. The 
same opinion may be expressed concerning the small 
difference between the dispersion indices of the 
hardwood birch and the spruce fibers. In conclu- 
sion it may be said that only relatively small differ- 
ences in the flocculation characteristics of birch, 
Douglas fir, and the standard unbleached spruce 
sulphite pulps were observed. This would indicate 
that the factor of fiber length, as it concerns fiber 
flocculation, is of less importance than a number of 
other factors which have been investigated. It is 
also apparent that no significant change in the floc- 
culation characteristics of the spruce sulphite fibers 
occurred during air drying. 


Run Unbleached 


Consistency 
No. Sulphite Pulp 


Per cent 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. Equipment and procedure have been developed 
which have enabled a study to be made of the floccula- 
tion of papermaking fibers in a flowing suspension. 
The equipment, referred to as the flocculation tester, 
permitted investigation of flocculation effects in a 
pulp suspension flowing laminarly through a large 
glass observation tube. Eddy currents were eliminated 
from the flowing stream before it was introduced into 
the observation tube and in this manner the important 
variable of agitation on fiber flocculation was held 
constant. The procedures developed included a method 
of visual observation as well as a photographic tech- 
nique for evaluating the degree of fiber flocculation. 

2. From visual observations and data thus obtained 
a mathematical relation between the degree of floccula- 
tion and the rate of flow of a fiber suspension through 
the flocculation tester was established. This relation 
enabled a comparative numerical evaluation to be 
made of the degree of fiber dispersion in any given 
suspension. The flocculation tester and procedure used 
were found capable of reproducing this numerical 
dispersion index for a given fiber suspension to within 
+ 5 per cent experimental error. 

3. With the flocculation tester and both the visual 
and photographic procedures for evaluating the de- 
gree of flocculation the following results, using an un- 
bleached spruce sulphite fiber suspension at approxi- 
mately 0.01 per cent consistency, have been obtained : 

(a) Alum was shown to produce a marked fiber 
dispersion when added to a suspension of unbleached 
sulphite fibers in tap water. 


(b) Experiments using distilled water indicated 
that this dispersing effect of alum was due to the 
formation of an alumina flock from the reaction of the 
alum with the alkalinity of the hard tap water. 


(c) Further investigation showed that the initial 
effect attained when alum was added to a tap water 
suspension of fibers was not a dispersing action but 
rather a marked flocculation. However, several 
minutes after the alum was added and completely 
dispersed, the originally observed dispersing effect 
was obtained. It has been postulated that an isoelec- 
tric point may occur with regard to the adsorption of 
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a positively charged alumina by the electronegative 
fibers. 

(d) The addition of 25 per cent bentonite clay to a 
fiber suspension increased the fiber flocculation ; the 
effect was assumed to be due to the gelatinous nature 
of the hydrophilic clay. 

(e) Temperature of the white water was shown to 
have a marked effect on fiber flocculation, the latter 
being greatly increased at the higher temperatures. 
The effect was considered to be caused by a decrease 
in the white water viscosity at the high temperature. 


(f) Deacetylated karaya gum was found to in- 
crease fiber dispersion when added to a suspension of 
unbleached sulphite fibers in tap water. The initial 
dispersing effect was lost when’ the fiber-gum-tap 
water suspension. was circulated and agitated in the 
flocculation tester for several hours. It was thought 
that the initial dispersing action of the gum was 
caused by an increase in viscosity resulting from the 
addition of the gum to the white water, but measure- 
ments made on the changes in viscosity which oc- 
curred when the gum dispersion was agitated did not 
agree entirely with this theory. Additional investiga- 
tion will be necessary before further postulations can 
be made concerning the mechanism by which the gum 
effects dispersion. 

(g) A wetting agent was shown to produce only a 
very small increase in the flocculation tendencies of 
the unbleached sulphite pulp in tap water. 

(h) The work done with respect to the effect of 
beating on fiber flocculation was not extensive, but 
indicated that the factors involved in beating, such 
as hydration, fibrillation, and a cutting of the fibers, 
tend to increase the flocculation ‘characteristics of the 
latter. It is indicated that improvement in sheet 
formation resulting from beating is perhaps more in- 
timately concerned with other factors, such as drain- 
age characteristics of the beaten pulp, rather than 
with flocculation characteristics. 

(i) The fiber consistencies which could be used in 
the flocculation tester fell in the range of 0.005 to 0.02 
per cent dry fiber. Above or below this range it was 
found difficult to make very accurate observations of 
the degree of flocculation. However, within this con- 
sistency range, appreciable differences in fiber dis- 
persion were observed; the higher the consistency, 
the greater the degree of flocculation. The effect has 
been assumed to be due simply to a statistical effect, 
enhanced flocculation resulting from the larger num- 
ber of fibers present.at the higher consistencies. 

(j) The marked dispersing effect of alum was ob- 
served to occur also at 0.005 and 0.02 per cent fiber 
consistency, as well as with beaten pulp. These results 
indicate that the effects may have a bearing on sheet 
formation under similar conditions. 

(k) Air-drying pulp was observed to have little or 
no effect on the flocculation characteristics of the 
fiber. 

(1) The flocculation characteristics of Douglas fir 
sulphite pulp and birch sulphite pulp were observed 
to differ only slightly from the flocculation char- 
acteristics of the standard unbleached spruce sulphite 
stock. The Douglas fir fibers tended to show a little 
greater flocculation than the spruce fibers under 
analogous conditions, but the difference was not 
nearly as great as might be expected from the differ- 
ences in fiber lengths of the pulps. Likewise the birch 
fibers showed less flocculating tendencies than the 
spruce, but again the difference was not concordant 
with the differences in fiber lengths, These experi- 
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ments indicate that fiber length may have only a small 
effect on the flocculation characteristics of a stock. 
4. From these results it may be concluded that a 
number of non mechanical factors play ‘important 
roles in the phenomenon of fiber flocculation. The 
marked dispersing effect of alumina flock on a fiber 
suspension, the flocculating effect of high tempera- 
tures, and the dispersing action of the deacetylated 
karaya gum had much greater influences on fiber floc- 
culation than mechanical factors such as beating of 
the pulp. How important some of these non mechani- 
cal factors may be in sheet formation has not been 
definitely established, but the results obtained with 
the flocculation tester suggest that they may be quite 
intimately concerned with the formation of the sheet 
and matting of the fibers on the paper machine. 
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TAPPI Fall Meeting Plans Progressing 


The committee in charge of plans for the fall 
meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry met at the Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y., on Saturday, March 25. C. E. Libby 
presided as acting chairman. 

Those present included: Howard F. Farrington of 
Watertown, N. Y., Treasurer; Homer M. Ricer of 
Watertown, Chairman of Registration ; W. J. O’Brien 
of Syracuse, Chairman of Publicity and Printing; 
John H. Rich of Newton Falls, Chairman of Trans- 
portation; C, E. Libby, Chairman of Program; R. F. 
Huntley, Chairman of Entertainment; F. C. Good- 
will of Deferiet, representing Lyman Beeman, Chair- 
man of Mill Visits; Frank Calkin of Syracuse, rep- 
resenting M. W. Phelps, Chairman of Arrangements 
and R. G. Macdonald, Secretary of TAPPI. 

An extremely large attendance is expected because 
of the interest in the new pulp and paper exper! 
mental mill at the New York State College of 
Forestry and the post convention trip to the New 
York World Fair. Every possible effort is being 
made to assure those who attend of a worthwhile 
program. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 25, 1939 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 

Wall paper. 

Paper hangings 

Newsprint 

Printing paper 

Wrapping paper 

Drawing paper 

Filter paper 

Surface baryta coated paper 
Surface coated paper 

Metal covered paper 

Photo paper 

Transfer PICtures.... 2... 5. ccc cccceccecceecsecsccons 11 cs. 
ER nr 0 Lis 4 ccna saat eK danwrmsevens sem 13 cs. 
Transparent paper a 
Tracing cloth 

Stencil paper 

Manila paper 

Writing paper 

Paper tubes 

Miscellaneous paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Champagne Paper Corp., Collamer, Havre, 350 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
——, American Banker, London, 2 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Banker, London, 5 bls. 
H. S. Lloyd & Co., Queen Mary, Southampton, 1 cs. 


NEWSPRINT 


Perkins Goodwin & Co, Deutschland, Hamburg, 217 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., West Cusseta, Helsingfors, 46 rolls. 
Lunham & Reeve, Inc., West Cusseta, Helsingfors, 46 rolls. 
, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 80 rolls. 
, Bergensfjord, Skien, 467 rolls. 
National Pulp & Paper Co., City of Baltimore, Norway, 208 
rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 443 rolls. 
N. Y. Tribune, Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 1,414 rolls. 
World Telegram, Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 592 rolls. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 592 rolls. 
Herald Statesman, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 42 rolls. 
Lunham & Reeve, Inc., Scanmail, Kotka, 284 rolls. 
Walker Goulard-Plehn Co., Scanmail, Kotka, 165 bls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 298 rolls. ; 
Lunham & Reeve, Inc., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 242 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 844 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 308 rolls. 
gern Goulard Plehn Co., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 126 
Ss. 


PRINTING PAPER 
Steiner Paper Corp., Konigstein, Antwerp, 7 cs. 
Jay cena Corp., City of Baltimore, Finland, 40 bls., 101 
rolls, 
WRAPPING PAPER 
F.C. Strype, Black Gull, Antwerp, 3 bls. 
Jay Modden Corp., City of Baltimore, Finland, 202 bls., 1,049 
rolls. 
DRAWING PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Banker, London, 7 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 30 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Banker, London, 7 cs. 
J. Manheimer, Antonia, Liverpool, 2 cs., 141 bls. 
——, Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


6,123 rolls, 291 bis. 
101 rolls, 40 bls., 7 cs. 
1,049 rolls, 205, bls. 


W. 
W. 


SURFACE BARYTA COATED PAPER 


Dingelstedt & Co., Konigstein, Antwerp, 1 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 20 crates. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co., of America, Black Gull, Antwerp, 178 cs. 


METAL COVERED PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 29 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin & Co., Inc., Queen Mary, Southampton, 13 cs., 
(unsensitized). 


TRANSFER PICTURES 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Europa, Bremen, 11 cs. 


DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., Europa, Bremen, 13 cs. 


TRANSPARENT PAPER 
M. J. Corbett & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 3 cs. 


TRACING CLOTH 
Titan Shipping Co., Europa, Bremen, 7 cs. 
A. Field & Co., Inc., Antonia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 


STENCIL PAPER 
American Express Co., American Banker. London, 3 cs. 


MANILA PAPER 
D. C. Andrews & Co., American Banker, London, 4 rolls. 


WRITING PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., City of Baltimore, Havre, 3 cs. 


PAPER TUBES 
———, Deutschland, Hamburg, 68 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Japan Paper Co., American Banker, London, 1 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 11 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Green & Co., Collamer, Havre, 47 bls. rags. 

Loumar Textile By Products, Inc., Collamer, Havre, 122 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Collamer, Havre, 17 bls. rags. 

Brandwein Mazur & Co., Collamer, Havre, 57 bls. rags. 

Empire Fibre Co., Collamer, Havre, 39 bls. rags. 

J. Cohen & Son Co., Collamer, Havre, 34 bls. rags. 

Atlas Waste Manfg. Co., Collamer, Havre, 20 bls. rags. 

J. T. Flannery, Collamer, Havre, 44 bls. rags. 

Loumar Textile By Products, Inc., Collamer, Dunkirk, 192 
bls. bagging. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Black Gull, Antwerp, 33 bls. rags. 

Rohner Gehrig & Co., American Banker, London, 27 bags 
wastepaper. 

Bank of The Manhattan Co., City of Baltimore, Hamburg, 
320 bls. jute waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., City of Baltimore, Hamburg, 54 bls. 
bagging. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, City of Baltimore, Hamburg, 
211 bls. rags. 

Commercial Bank of Greece, Executive, Piraeus, 235 bls. 
bagging. 

, Executive, Oran, 249 bls. rags, 48 bls. bagging. 
———., Antonia, Liverpool, 89 bls. rags, 25 bls. scrap cloth. 
R. & V. Miller, Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 4 bls. rags. 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Scanmail, Copenhagen, 50 bls. 

bag scrap. 
Guaranty Trust Co., Scanmail, Gdynia, 45 bls. rags. 


BONE GLUE 
——,, Deutschland, Hamburg, 25 bags (sheets). 
OLD ROPE 


Chase National Bank, American Banker, London, 66 coils. 
National City Bank, American Banker, London, 153 bls. 
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WOOD PULP 

Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Inc., West Cusseta, 
bls. dry sulphite, 203 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Cusseta, Helsingfors, 1,200 bls. 
dry unbleached pulp ‘239 tons; 891 bls. dry bleached 
pulp, 176 tons. 

Pulp Sales Corp., West Cusseta, Kotka, 947 bls. sulphate, 190 
tons; 3,454 bls. wet sulphite, 658 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Inc., Breedyk, , 115 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 1,046 bls. sulphate, 209 
tons; 2,438 bls. sulphite, 469 tons. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 908 bls. sulphite, 
296 bis. sulphate. 

Absorbo Beer Pad Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 250 bls. wood 
pulp, 27 tons. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Bergensfjord, Nygard, 250 bls. 
chemical pulp, 50 tons. 

E. M. Sergeant Pulp & Chemical Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, 
Nygard, 125 bls. chemical pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, Sarpsborg, 1,100 bls. 
unbleached sulphite; 150 bls. unbleached sulphate. 

J. Andersen & Co., Bergensfjord, Sarpsborg, 60 bls. sulphite. 

Chase National Bank, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 1,770 bls. bleached 
sulphate. 

Irving Trust Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 500 bls. chemical pulp. 

, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 102 bls. unbleached sulphite, 17 
tons. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Bergensfjord, Drammen, 125 bls. 
bleached sulphite. 


, 1,200 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Jay Madden Corp., West Cusseta, Helsingfors, 210 bls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 6 bls., 158 rolls, 15 ctns. 


Jay Madden Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 180 rolls, 392 
bls., 262 ctns. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 25, 1939 
M. Sone, Spidola, Riga, 2,540 bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 25, 1939 

, Collamer, Havre, 25 bls. rags. 
Stone & Downer Co., Collamer, Havre, 6 cs. paper. 

, Collamer, Dunkirk, 21 bls. rags. 
M. Sone, Belvedere, Trieste, 666 bls. wood pulp. 

, Belvedere, Trieste, 1,080 bls. wood pulp; 308 bags 

ground hide glue. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Karen Thorden, , 3,400 


bls. wood pulp. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Delaware, , 250 bls. wood 


pulp. 
C. H. Powell & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 4 rolls strawboard. 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Hallaren, , 1,320 bls. bleached 


sulphite. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 25, 1939 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Scanmail, Sweden, 1,000 bls. wood 
pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., West Cusseta, Kotka, 1,168 bls. dry 
unbleached pulp, 230 tons. 
Pulp Sales Corp., West Cusseta, Kotka, 262 bls. sulphate, 52 
tons; 1,371 bls. sulphite, 260 tons. 
Jay Madden Corp., West Cuesseta, Kotka, 99 rolls newsprint. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Collamer, Dunkirk, 125 bls. new 
cuttings, 
Whaling Waste Products Co., Black Gull, Antwerp, 181 bls. 
jute waste. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Executive, , 440 bls. rags. 
Philadelphia National Bank, Vincent, London, 21 bls. rags. 
, Vincent, Hamburg, 525 bls. wood pulp, 105 tons; 25 
bls., 302 rolls wrapping paper. 
, Belvedere, Trieste, 200 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 25, 1939 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Tugela, Norway, 600 bls. wood pulp. 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Collamer, Havre, 386 bls. rags. 
——, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 450 bls. wood pulp. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Helsingfors, 1,560 bls. 


mechanical pulp. 


Pulp Sales Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 2,717 bls, syl- 
phate. 

Whitaker Paper Co., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 193 rolls 
newsprint. 

Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., Mathilda Thorden 
Kotka, 649 rolls newsprint. : 

Jay Madden Corp., Mathilda Thorden, Kotka, 1,845 rolls 
newsprint, 

M. Sone, Scanmail, Gdynia, 300 bls. wood pulp. 

ae & Whittemore, Inc., Toronto, » 250 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Scanmail, 
sulphite. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 25, 1939 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Collamer, Havre, 902 cs. cigarette 
paper. 
——,, Belvedere, Trieste, 368 bls. wood pulp. 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Eli, Sweden, 3,900 bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 25, 1939 
Southgate, Nelson Corp., Vincent, Hamburg, 312 rolls wrap- 
ping paper. 
Jay Madden Corp., Vincent, Finland, 266 rolls wrapping 
paper. 


, 210 bls. bleached 


HOUSTON IMPORTS 

WEEK ENDING MARCH 25, 1939 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Vigrid, Gdynia, 108 bls. bag- 
ging. 

— , Vigrid, Gdynia, 183 bls. bagging. 

NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 

WEEK ENDING MARCH 25, 1939 
M. Sone, Chemnitz, Hamburg, 712 bls. wood pulp. 


Robert Gair Co. Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, held on March 23, 
1939, the following directors were elected: George 
W. Gair, chairman of the board; E. Victor Donald- 
son, George E. Dyke, F. Winchester Denio, Grant 
H. Fairbanks, Norman F, Greenway, Parker New- 
hall, T. Raymond Pierce, Matthew Robinson. 

At the meeting of the board of directors which 
followed, the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, E. Victor Donaldson ; Executive Vice-President, 
George E. Dyke; Vice-Pres. and General Manager, 
Norman F. Greenway; Treasurer, Ernest Meyer; 
Assistant Treasurer, Arthur J. Bauser; Assistant 
Secretary, Joseph W. Duerr. 

Mr. Dyke was elected chief executive of the com- 
pany and will have direct charge of finance, account- 
ing and fiscal matters. The remaining officers, comp- 
troller, secretary and assistant comptroller, were not 
filled; Emil O. Sommer, Wilbur F. Howell, and 
Harold von Hasslacher will continue in their present 
capacities until further notice. 


Delaware Valley TAPPI to Meet 


The Delaware Valley Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry will 
meet on Friday evening, April 14, 1939, at 6:30 
P. M., at the Engineers Club, Spruce street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The speaker will be Walter Savell, Tech- 
nical Sales Advisor of the Mathieson Alkali Works, 
who will talk on “New Developments in Bleaching 
Pulps.” Anyone interested in attending will be wel- 
come. 
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LATEST 


ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper TrapE Journat, 
Wednesday, March 29, 1939. 

The wholesale paper market is firmer for the cur- 
rent week and an improvement in sales volume is 
reflected in the reports received from many manu- 
facturers’ representatives, jobbers, and general paper 
merchants. The prevailing opinion in this market 
appears to be optimistic as to the trend of business 
in the near future and many distributors report 1n- 
creasing consumer demand in some grades of paper 
and in paper board. The trend of business in the 
paper trade is apparently upward, although the index 
of general business activity for the last reported 
week indicates only slight improvement. 

The index of general business activity for the 
week ended March 18 stood at 88.7 per cent, com- 
pared with 88.0 per cent for the previous week, and 
with 79.3 per cent for the corresponding period last 
year, Production of 212 reporting paper mills is 
estimated at 81.6 per cent for the week ended 
March 18, compared with 83.1 per cent for the previ- 
ous week, and with 69.3 per cent for the like period 
last year. Paper board production stood at 70.0 per 
cent for the week ended March 18, compared with 
60.0 per cent for the corresponding week last year. 

The newsprint situation is little changed for the 
current week. Consumption continues to slowly im- 
prove and a more substantial increase in consumption, 
as more pages are added to the daily and Sunday 
editions of newspapers to accommodate expected in- 
crease in Spring advertising lineage, is looked for in 
the trade. 


Improved sales volume is reported in some grades 
of white paper this week. The tone of the whole 
market is better, with prices firm and the trend gen- 
erally expected to be upward. Although some in- 
crease in the prices of the lower qualities of sulphite 
bonds, ledgers and some other grades has been re- 
ported in New England and in the Middle West, only 
a few changes are currently reported in this market. 

_ Writing papers are reported to show gradual 
improvement, with the major activity in the lower 
and more popular qualities. While the current price 
level is conceded to be too low in relation with mount- 
ing costs, it is the opinion of many in the trade that, 
while a moderate upward revision in prices should 
be made in some of the grades, the present is not an 
opportune time for such changes and should be de- 
ferred until demand has reached larger volume. The 
Price trend, however, is apparently upward as in- 
creasing costs of doing business continues to exert 
Pressure to reestablish prices at a more adequate level. 

Product and consumption of kraft paper continues 
to be well maintained at a high level and some 20 
per cent above that of March last year. Orders are 
well balanced with production. The inventory sit- 
uation is satisfactory, although stocks in dealer hands 


are larger than at this period last year. 
cutting is currently reported. 

The paper board market is strong, with an upward 
revision in the prices of chip and news at from $30 
to $32.50 per ton. The demand for kraft liners is 
active and announced prices effective on April 1 will 
be $45 per ton. 


Little price 


Mechanical Pulp 


Improvement in the demand for mechanical pulp is 
reported in some quarters of the trade this week. 
Prices are firm on all grades of domestic and for- 
eign pulps and quotations continue unchanged. 


Chemical Pulp 


A little more activity is reported in the trade for 
chemical pulp this week. The usual reports of small 
lots of sulphite and kraft pulps priced under the 
market for resale are current, but no importance is 
attached to these prevalent reports, as the tonnage 
concerned is small. Current prices on all grades of 
domestic, Canadian, and European pulps are firm and 
conform to prevailing market: quotations. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market continues quiet. 
is slow in Manila rope, but jute threads and sisal 
strings are in moderately good demand. Prices re- 
main firm and unchanged at prevailing market quo- 
tations. The bagging market continues fairly active, 


Mill buying 


with transactions limited to domestic grades. 
are unchanged. 


Prices 


Rags 

Demand for white domestic rags continues limited, 
with the trend of prices reported upward in new 
rags, on account of the relative small accumulations. 
Prices remain unchanged for this week, excepting on 
No. 1 new white shirt cuttings, which are a little 
higher this week and currently quoted at from $6.75 
to $7 per cwt. Roofing rags continue active and an 
improved demand is looked for in the trade, as in- 
creasing production of roofing mills is generally ex- 
pected. The foreign rag market is inactive and prices 
are nominal. 


Old Waste Paper 


Increased activity in the old waste paper market 
is expected as paper board mills are currently oper- 
ated at a relatively high capacity and continued im- 
provement is expected to follow the improvement in 
consumer demand. Prices of all grades of waste 
paper are firm, with talk of higher prices. No 
changes, however, are reported this week, excepting 
on old kraft, machine compressed bales, which is 
higher and currently quoted at .65 to .70 per cwt. 


Twine 
The twine market is stronger this week and prices 


remain firm on all grades of hard and soft fiber 


twines. No price changes have been reported for 
the current week. 
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Market Quotations 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trapeze JourNnaL, 
ednesday, March 29, 1939. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe continue firm and 
unchanged at prevailing market quotations. The pulp is 
quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; the powder 
is offered at from 314 to 3% cents per pound, in barrels, 
at works. 


BLEACHING POWDER—OQuotations on _ bleaching 
powder continue firm and conform to prevailing market 
levels. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2. to $2.25 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 


CASEIN—The demand for casein is reported as fair 
for the current week. Prices are a little lower. Standard 
domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is quoted at from 7% to 8 
cents per pound; 80-100 mesh at 8% cents per pound; all 
prices in bags, car lot quantities. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Prices on caustic soda continue 
firm and unchanged at prevailing market quotations. Solid 
caustic soda is quoted at from $2.10 to $2.30 per 100 
pounds; flake and ground at from $2.50 to $2.70 per 
100 peunds, in drums, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are firm and 
continue unchanged at prevailing market levels. Domestic 
filler clay is quoted at from $6.50 to $12 per ton; coating 
clay at from $11 to $22 per ton, at mines. Imported clay 
is quoted at from $13 to $25 per ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Prices on chlorine continue firm and con- 
form to prevailing market quotations. Chlorine is quoted 
at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., 
works. 


ROSIN—The demand for rosin is reported as im- 
proved for the current week and prices are a little higher. 
“G” gum rosin is quoted at $5.60; “FF” wood rosin at 
$4.38, per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savan- 
nah. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is quoted at $2.93 
per 100 pounds, f.o.b., shipping point. 

SALT CAKE—Quotations on salt cake continue firm 
at prevailing market prices. Quotations range at from 
$12 to $13.50 per ton; chrome salt cake at from $11 to 
$12 per ton, f.o.b., shipping point. Imported salt cake is 
quoted at from $14. 50 to $15 per ton, Gulf or Atlantic 
Seaboard, on dock. 


SODA ASH—Prices on soda ash are firm and un- 
changed at prevailing market quotations. Quotations on 
soda ash in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as 
follows: in bulk, $0.90; in bags, $1.05; and in barrels, 
$1.35. 

STARCH—The demand for corn starch continues good. 
Prices continue unchanged and conform to prevailing mar- 
ket levels. Globe pearl is quoted at $2.50 per 100 pounds ; 
special paper starch at $2.60 per 100 pounds. All prices 
in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ‘ALUMINA sul- 
phate of alumina remain firm and conform to prevailing 
market prices. The commercial grades are quoted at $1. 15; 
iron free at $1.30 per 100 pounds, in bags, car lot quan- 
tities, f.o.b., works. 


SULPHUR—Prices on sulphur remain firm at pre- 
vailing market levels. Annual contracts are quoted at $16 
per long ton, f.o.b., mines. Spot and nearby car lots are 
offered at $19 per ton. 

TALC—Quotations on tale continue firm and conform 
to prevailing market prices. Domestic tale is quoted at 
from $15 to $18 per ton, Eastern mines. Imported talc 
is offered at from $20 to $40 per ton, on dock. 


**<"White No. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 
Roll, contract....$50.00 @ 
Sheets ...........58.00 @ 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone 
No. 1 Northern....$4.75 @$5.25 
Superstandard .... 4.124%@ 4. 
Northern Standard 


Wrappin 
Standard Wrapping 3.50 $ 
Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


White No. 
White No. 


nila je 
Unbl. Toilet, = . 
Bleached Tellet.- 


. 5.26 


Paper Towels— 


Unbleached 
Bleached 


Ne. 1 
co 2 


er 35 
Boards, pi 


sui? Mla. Ll. Chip. 42. 30 
we Lined Chip. ..42. = 
hite Pat. Coated.55.0 
Kraft Liners......45.0 
Binders Boards... 7100 


The following are representative ef 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 

100% 
Kag 
Ext. 

m 1.$39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 

31.05@ 36.50 32.20@ 37.75 

29.90@ 35.00 

24.75@ 29.00 

21.65@ 26.25 

17.55@ 21.50 18.70@ 22.75 


Rag 14.65@ 17.75 15.80@ 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Rag 
85 Fr 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds 
iti so@sio. 0.50 
vss case 828 S008 098 
No. 4... 7.00@ 8.50 


8.20@ 10.00 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper, 


Ledgers 
$8. z3 rH 
0.75 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


. 1 Glossy Coated... 
. 2 Glossy Coated... 
. 3 Glossy Coated... 
. 4 Glossy Coated.. 
No. 1 Antique (water- 


B Grade 
C Grade 
C Grade 


QHQDODDOHOOO 


oe 
$. 50° cwt. extra: 


Ivory & India at 


Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 
i 25.00 
23.00 Saw 
(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 
Canadian 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and Wen 
Coast [orts) 
Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 
Prime Bleached Sul- 
GE scces soeee 2.25 @ 2,75 
Pree ualities— 


ia _ Unbleached 
ulphite 1.80 @ 1.95 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached 2.50 @ 2.75 
Kraft Light * Strong 1. : ia 
Kraft No. 45 

Kraft No. 2. 133 é ‘a 


(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic...... 1.25 @ 1.9§ 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 
Add 60 cents per short ton, dod 
charges for Albany; $2.50 for Lab 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Pom 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 
Silesias No. 

New Unbleached.. 
Blue Overall 
Fancy 


Saesabrs 


Mixed Khaki 
tings 


oO. D. Khaki Cuttings 4.00 


®S 82889688 
—-nwowne 


> 
mt 


sn 


Old Rags 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Thirds and Blues— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Roofing Rags— 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flannelettes. .. 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxford.. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 


No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.58 


©88888®8 
Sewer Ep 
Rssures 


oe 
=e 
‘ss 
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J. Andersen & Co. 


elling Agents 


21 Ent 40th Street 


DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 


POTDEVIN PATENTS where at any time. 


Decided savings for the paper converter result 
from the 70 various patents covering POTDEVIN 
paper converting equipment. 


These patented features enable converters to pro- 
duce the highest grade work, and at the same time 
cut costs to a minimum. 


PAPER CONVERTING MACHINERY 
PRINTING, BAG MAKING, COATING EQUIPMENT 
can MACHINE CO. ie: Woelen manufacturers since 1856 


Tel Windsor € 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


ENGLISH CLAYS 


er atphet tein 
Reserv res 


UNIFORM ~ SUPERIOR DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


souwwo 
2 
‘ss 
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shke 


ery 


Cottons—accoramg vw 
Blue Overalls 


w 


Cuttings...... 
D. ee 


85888 


PENNNYWAw 


Gunny Bagging— D. Cuttings. 


Foreign 
Domestic 
Bleachery Burlap... 


ger Stock 
New B. B. Chips.... 
Manila— 
New Env. Cut..... 
New Cuttings 
Old Kraft Machine— 
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